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Experience  taught  miluons  the 
differences  in  cigarette  auauiy! 


M  -h^il  /ou... 

T-fer  Taste... 

See  if  Camels  don't- 
sua-  ^urT'Zonc 
-teaT. 


Result:  Many  millions  more  people 
found  that  they  liked  Camels  best. 

ITS  ONLY  a  memory  now.  the  war  cigarette  shortage. 
But  it  was  during  that  shortage  that  people  found  them- 
selves comparing  brands  whether  they  intended  to  or  not. 

And  millions  more  people  found  that  the  rich,  full 
flavor  of  Camel's  superb  blend  of  choice  tobaccos  suited 
their  Taste  to  a  "T."  And  that  their  Throats  welcomed 
tlie  kind  of  cool  mildness  Camels  deliver. 

Thus  the  demand  for  Camels  .  .  .  always  great .  .  .  grew 
greater  still  ...  so  great  that  today  more  people  are  smok- 
ing Camels  than  ever  before. 

But.  no  matter  how  great  the  demand,  this  you  can  be 
sure  of: 

Canipl  quality  ts  not  to  be  tampered  irillt.  Only  choice 
tobaccos,  properly  ageil.  anil  blended  in  the  time-honored 
Camel  irav,  are  used  in  Camels. 


According  to  a  recent  A/atio/iwit/e  survey: 

More  Doctors 
SMOKE  Camels 

t/ian  any  ot/ier  cigarette 

Wiifii  liitc-c  in  J  Client  kilt  rtsi.iii  ii  u^^;.ini/..i^ion^ 
asked  113.597  cIoLlurs  —  \Vli.tl  cigart-tlt-  Jo  you 
smukc.  Di)ciiu  ?-  //it  brand  namtd  mvsi  icas  Camtll 


ts  party  time  again 

/\na  on  I  like  tnc  look  or  o  groat  swirling  skirt— the  party  nignt 
splendor  or  brilliant  swatns  ol  tinexpectea  color  cornbinea.  bopnistication 
cum  laiiac  worked  up  in  ligntneartcd  faille. 

Left:  Black  and  Aqua,  Homy  Beige  and  Chailniisc,  }V/iili'  and  Royal.     35.00 

Right:  Blue  and  American  Beauty.  Chartreuse  and  Powder  Blue,  Aslies  of  Roses  and  Aqua, 
White  and  American  Beauty,  White  and  Royal.     35.00 
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exclusive   witlt    (/3ratnSon 

1.  Carol  Corper,  Delta  Gamma,  wears  a  coachman  style  beige  gab- 
ardine suit  for  her  spring  dates.  She  wears  with  it  a  brown  straw  hat. 
Suit— $49.75,  Hat— $15. 

2.  For  spring  it's  a  white  coat  with  plastic  and  gold  buttons.  To  go 
with  the  coat,  Joan  Husting.  Kappa  Alpha  Theta,  chooses  a  white 
straw  hat  with  huge  black  taffeta  bows.    Coat — $55,  Hat — S16.50. 

3.  Patti  Laske,  Alpha  Chi  Omega,  is  ready  for  the  spring  social  season 
in  a  one  button  navy  and  white  tweed  suit  over  a  white  linen  blouse. 
She  accents  the  suit  with  a  navy  felt  hat.  Suit — $55.  Blouse — S17.95, 
Hat— $15. 
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Since  it's  winter,  we  decided  to 
peek  in  on  two  of  the  cooler  men  on 
our  staff.  Tod  and  Ward  Evans  (it's 
one  guy) ,  and  Hurshul  Goldburg 
and  H.  Gordon  Lewis  (one  guy 
again)  are  our  fiction  and  feature 
editors  who  will  team  up  to  co-edit 
the  forthcoming  parody  issue  in  the 
spring. 

You  usually  see  Tod  by  accident 
when  staring  at  striking  Pat  Louis, 
Theta  and  Parrot  fashion  editor,  on 
whom  he  hung  his  heavy  D.  U.  pin. 
The  real  name  is  Ward  V.  Evans,  Jr. 
Where  the  Tod  comes  from  remains 
a  mystery.  Our  personal  theory  is 
that  he  is  trying  to  avoid  reflected 
glory  from  his  father,  a  distinguished 
chemist.  Tod  enhances  his  role  of 
looking  casual  by  sporting  a  cane 
most  of  the  time,  the  reward  for  fall- 
ing off  stages  and  slipping  on  the  ice. 
He's  in  L.  A.  majoring  in  English, 
a  senior  council  member  and  grim- 
aces whenever  he's  asked  that  em- 
barrassing question,  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  for  a  living?"  He  did 
earn  some  money  for  a  while,  how- 
ever, as  a  pilot  flying  the  Chinese  in- 
terior during  the  war. 

Hurshul  Goldburg  is  the  editorial 
"we"  in  our  quaint  "Bird's  Eye 
View."  His  undamable  flow  of  copy 
has  crossed  your  eye  in  a  myriad  of 
drama  and  music  reviews  in  this 
slick  and  in  the  T>ailii.  The  H.  G. 
by-line  is  ahnost  as  familiar  around 
here  as  a  Coca-Cola  ad.  Thus  the 
H.  Gordon  Lewis  pen  name  on  the 
fiction  pieces.  A  Tau  Delt  from  Chi- 
cago. Hursh  is  a  senior  in  journal- 
ism. He  has  managed,  perhaps  at 
mealtime,  to  write  a  little  volume  of 
verse  which  will  be  published  soon, 
and  he  is  handling  the  publicity  for 
the  Studebaker's  "Lute  Song."  With 
nothing  better  to  do  during  the  war, 
he  was  in  Air  Corps  public  relations. 
And  without  a  by-line. 
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PATRICIA  STEVENS 
MODEL 
REACHES 
THE  TOP  .  .  . 


in  Hollywood 
as  well  as 
in  Chicago 
it's 


Patricia  Stevens  .  ,  . 


HOLLYWOOD     •     SAN  FRANCISCO     •     NEW  YORK     •     MILWAUKEE 
INDIANAPOLIS     •     KANSAS  CITY     •     DETROIT 


30  W.  Washington 
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"Star  Dust"  .  .  . 

that's  what  dreams  are  made  of  .   .   . 

And  Logan  Gardner,  A.O.Pi  is  doing  all  right. 

To  make  all  your  "Nights  and  Days''  o.k.  on 
the  jive  side,  see  the  old  maestro  .  .  .  Norman 
Ross. 

Smooth  records,  wonderful  record  changers, 
sheet  music.    Appliances  .  .  . 
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Tne  rignt  angle  is  tnis  tecoming  little  sneer  witn  tne 
smart  diagonal  tucking.  Note  tne  pearly  nailneade  on 

tlie  nigh  collar ...  tLe  softly  gatLered  SKirt...and  tne 
been  bouquet  of  posies  at  tne  trim,  narrow  telt. 

A  Jeroma  sLeer  ty  BLOOMSBURG  in  gtriljing  Llack 
and  assorted  gay  sLades.  Sizes  9  to  15.  $22.95 
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BIRD'S  Eye  View 


orthwestern,  which  has  ground 
out  many  of  Petrillo's  lesser  satellites, 
is,  even  as  we  write,  prepai'ing  to  hatch 
the  musical  embryo  of  Kenny  Reich, 
LA  junior  who  fiddled  his  way  to  fame 
on  the  WGN  Stars  of  Tomorrow  ama- 
teur hour,  a  program  where  no  one 
ever  gets  the  gong. 

Kenny,  who  sports  a  gold  wrist- watch 
on  his  arm  and  a  five  hundred  dollar 
bond  on  his  wall  as  momentos  of  his 
fiddling  while  Rubin  burned,  modestly 
insists  that  he  has  a  great  future,  to 
accomplish  which  he  has  petitioned 
for  the  post  of  Waa-Mu  Musical  chair- 
man. 

"I  had  a  real  story-book  start,"  he 
said.  "I  was  home  playing  the  violin — 
not  fiddle,  violin — and  a  WGN  talent 
scout  passed  by  in  the  corridor  and 
heard  me  play.  He  suggested  going  to 
the  program  and  said  that  later  maybe 
he'd  push  me  up  if  I  came  out  all 
right!" 

We  asked  if  the  scout  turned  into  a 
pumpkin  at  midnight.  "I  don't  know," 
he  said.  "But  all  he  heard  me  play 
was  scales.  It  must  have  sounded  aw- 
ful," he  added  unconvincingly. 

"Anyway,  I  appeared  on  these  pro- 
grams. They're  sponsored  by  Rubin's 
Clothing  Store.  You  know,  Rubin's." 
We  declined  the  invitation  to  inspect 
his  labels.  "I  won  a  watch  the  first  time 
and  an  invitation  back  to  the  all-winner 
show.  That's  w-i-n-n-e-r,  not  w-i-n- 
t-e-r."  he  cautioned,  peering  at  our 
notes.  "On  that  show,  winners  of  the 
nine  preceding  programs  compete  for 
the  grand  prize,"  he  went  on,  quoting 
somebody. 

"The  first  time.  I  played  'Intermez- 
zo.' "  he  continued.    "The  second  time. 


when  I  won  a  five  hundred  dollar  vic- 
tory bond,  I  played  'Czardas.'  That's 
spelled  C-z " 

"We  know  how  to  spell,"  we  inter- 
rupted curtly.  "We  used  to  work  on 
the  Daily" 

Before  he  walked  off  in  a  huff,  we 
found  out  that  he's  been  playing  the 
violin  for  fourteen  years  ("Well,  if  I 
can't  play  by  now  I'll  never  be  able 
to"'),  that  his  violin  is  an  insured  three 
hundred  year-old  Steiner  ("It's  a  fine 
violin — not  fiddle,  violin")  and  that  he 
takes  lessons  from  Dr.  Ludwig  Becker 
("He  used  to  be  concertmaster  of  the 
Chicago  symphony,  but  he's  a  wonder- 
ful teacher''). 

Just  before  he  left,  he  threw  us  the 
bombshell.  "Incidentally,''  he  said  cas- 
ually, as  though  he  were  reciting  his 
ASN,  ''I  won  a  music  scholarship  to 
Indiana  university.  I  didn't  take  it. 
though." 

"You  —  didn't?"  we  pessimized. 
"Why?" 

But  he  was  gone. 

V 

PROSPERiTY 

AND  PROGRESS 

NOTE 

The  girl  men- 
tioned in  B.E.V.  two 
issues  ago  as  the 
self-styled  radical 
bookseller  of  the 
Post  Office  News 
Company  has  made 
peace  with  the 
world  and  is  now 
working  at  Bren- 
tano's. 

CLINTON'S 
BIG  BITCH 

Some  folks  mel- 
low as  time  goes  by. 
Others  go  under- 
ground. But  not  us. 

We've  grown 
horny  and  calloused 
after  all  these  years 
of  reading  our  be- 
loved Daily,  which 
we  firmly  believe 
to  be  the  best  pa- 
per    published     on 


this  campus.  We've  watched  it  grow 
this  year  from  a  four-page  version  of 
the  Downtown  Shopping  News  to  an 
eight-page  version  of  the  Downtown 
Shopping  News.  And.  except  for  a  few 
pineapples  and  grenades  tossed  casu- 
ally in  the  direction  of  their  editorial 
hovel,  we've  kept  our  big  mouth  shut 
every  Leap-Year's  Day. 

Every  time  we  go  blinking  forth  into 
the  light  of  day  and  see  people  discuss- 
ing the  Daily,  we've  defended  it  right 
down  to  the  pelvic  bone,  because  we 
thought  it  was  doing  something  fine  and 
noble  and  doing  a  great  service  on 
campus,  as  well  as  saving  the  university 
the  trouble  of  issuing  a  calendar  or 
an  ad-book.  No  one  loves  the  Daily 
more  than  we  do,  except  maybe  the 
fellow  who  keeps  using  it  to  stuff  up 
the  plumbing  in  the  washrooms. 

That's  why  we  were  bewildered  when 
our  advertising  manager.  AOPi  Joyce 
Ronningen.  came  sobbing  into  the  of- 
fice one  day  with  a  mangled  DaUy 
spelling  her  name  "Joice  Bonningen." 
She  wept  wildly,  screaming.  "I'm  ruined 
socially!" 

"Can  it  be  that  B.J.'s  cracking  up?" 
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"Well,  here's  mud  in  your  eye" 
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we  wondered.  "The  Daily's  never  mis- 
spelled a  name,  as  sure  as  our  name 
is  Gurshul  Holdblrug.   It  can't  be." 

But  it  was.  There  it  was,  right  under 
our  running  nose.  Thoughtfully  we 
filed  the  chpping  in  our  pants  pocket, 
next  to  our  heart. 

The  U.N.  seemed  to  be  in  agreement 
for  a  change,  Terry  had  decided  not 
to  knife  Steve  Canyon,  and  we  got  an 
A-minus  on  our  thesis  on  "Ai-thur 
Hugh  Clough  and  the  Ramakrishna 
Movement."  We  forgot  all  about  it  and 
sent  our  pants  to  the  cleaners. 

But  a  week  or  so  later  we  again 
floated  in  on  Joyce's  tears.  "Look!"  she 
shrieked,  thi'usting  a  battered,  used 
Daily  in  our  face.  We  looked.  There 
it  was:  "Juice  Battinger,"  for  all  to  see. 
"I'm  ruinedl  '  cried  Joyce.  "You  know 
what  a  power  the  Daily  has  on  cam- 
pus!" 

Egad!  we  thought.  The  Daily  has 
gone  mad.  Any  minute  now  there'll 
be  some  sort  of  blast  from  Rankflin  S. 
Bnyred,  the  rpesidrent  of  worthNrest- 
en  unitervisty. 

But  nothing  happened.  A  "missing 
link"  found  in  Bechuanaland  turned  out 
to  be  a  hoax,  a  lunar  eclipse  came  and 
went,  and  we  killed  off  our  tapeworm 
by  drinking  Lysol.  We  filed  the  clip- 
ping and  went  on  drinking. 

But  no!  A  few  weeks  later  we  walked 
into  the  office  to  find  Joyce  hunched 
over  a  bucket.  "Joyce,"  we  said  gently. 
"Joyce,  speak  to  us.   What  happened?" 

She  shook  her  head  miserably.  "I've 
been  appointed  showbook  manager  of 
Waa-Mu,"  she  burbled  through  a 
drowning  flood  of  tears. 

"Why,  that's  great,"  we  enthused. 
"Tears  of  joy,  no  doubt." 

She  shook  her  head,  her  shoulders 
throbbing,  and  blindly  thrust  a  Daily 
into  our  face.  "Look  who  I  am  now: 
'Joace  Roningran,  show-boat  mana- 
ger!" 

Well,  that's  our  story.  We've  said  it 
and  we're  glad,  do  you  hear,  glad! 
Now,  see  here,  C.J.  Blinton,  you  cut 
that  out! 

MIGHTY  RICH  FELLER 

Just  to  prove  to  us  that  we're  born 
every  minute,  the  Apache-owners  of 
the  Cleveland  Indians  this  season  are 
paying  flinger  Feller  as  much  money 
as  one-tenth  the  U.S.  Senate  receives. 

O.K.,  Harry,  we've  shown  you  how. 
Now  move  that  knuckle  to  the  left  and 
throw! 

BURNY   BURNY 

Latest  word  from  the  mysterious  field 
of  technology  is  that  a  large  coal-min- 


'And  I  said.  'What  you  need  is  a  good  punch  in  the  mouth.' ' 


ing  corporation  owns  copyrights  on 
painting  their  coal  any  color  but  pink. 
We  guess  that  little  Audrey's  doll-house 
will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  little-boy 
lumps  of  coal. 

WHO,  ME? 

Our  beloved  progressives,  the  horti- 
culturists, would  never  content  them- 
selves with  such  puerile  achievements 
as  the  navel  orange,  the  stoneless  peach, 
the  peachless  stone.  Now  they've  got 
a  new  chemical  formula  for  producing 
seedless  tomatoes. 

Look,  fellas,  it's  bad  enough  with  all 
the  NU  gals  dressing  like  men.  For 
Pete's  sake,  give  us  the  satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  tell  a  lady  tomato  from 
a  man  tomato! 

YUMP,  YOHNNY 

We  were  swamped  and  dampened  by 
the  floods  of  spring.  For  us,  March 
comes  in  like  a  polar  bear  and  goes  out 
like  a  two-toed  sloth.  But  we're  still 
active. 

Maybe  it  was  the  1904  electric  car 
parked  near  Fisk  that  gave  us  the  idea; 
maybe  it  was  the  first  day  of  spotless 
sunshine:  maybe  it  was  the  soothing 
blast  from  Lake  Michigan;  it  might 
even  have  been  our  ride  up  to  Niflheim 
over  the  weekend. 

Whatever  it  was,  it  gave  us  the  hot- 
test flash  we've  had  since  repeal:  a 
Parrot-sponsored  pogo-stick  race  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  (Cobb  hall) 
to  Northwestern  (Scott  hall).  Our  fer- 
tile idea  rapidly  ripened  into  a  zygote. 


The  first  big  problem  was  finding  the 
pogo-sticks.  The  182  professor-hoppers 
who  still  foam  at  the  bit  when  an  auto- 
mobile passes  refused  en  masse  to  loan 
us  one.  Replacements  parts,  they  said, 
were  hard  to  get  now-a-days,  and 
blacksmiths  are  busier  than  termites 
in  the  Education  building.  We  got  one, 
however,  from  the  Daily,  which  holds 
it  open  for  the  use  of  their  man  in  the 
catacombs  of  the  Tech  building.  The 
second  came  from  a  Boer  War  veteran 
in   the  Kenilworth  Police   department. 

Contestants  were  easy  to  find.  One 
was  a  music-school  student  who  oiled 
his  pogo-stick  to  squeak  at  B-flat;  the 
other  was  a  speech-school  product  who 
consented  grudgingly  after  he  found  he 
could  jump  farther  without  the  pogo- 
stick.  We  piled  them  both  in  our  wheel- 
barrow and  took  them  to  the  U.  of  C.  A 
big  promotion  stunt:  the  Daily  gave 
our  story  the  lower  corner  of  a  ciga- 
rette ad,  where  nobody  ever  looks. 

We  went  back  to  Scott  hall,  strung 
up  a  finish-tape,  and  adjusted  our  pro- 
file for  the  publicity  photographs.  But 
our  great  scheme  never  materialized: 
The  music-school  man  hadn't  even 
reached  the  Field  Museum  before  he 
learned  to  play  "Yankee  Doodle"  on  his 
pogo-stick.  He's  now  with  a  trained- 
seal  act,  where  he's  already  learned  to 
balance  a  marimba  on  his  nose. 

As  for  the  speech-school  man,  his 
stick  burned  out  before  he  even  started. 

But  he's  stiU  hopping. 
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"But  the  Pegasus  editor  said  it  was  Parrot  material 


PASS  THE  BUCKET.  TOVARICH 

We  were  celebrating  our  anniversary 
last  Saturday  night:  it  had  been  just 
one  year  since  we  stopped  taking  out 
the  girl  we  were  with.  Thinking  that 
this  was  the  kind  of  celebration  that 
called  for  intimacy  and  companionable 
solitude,  we  sought  out  one  of  the  more 
serene  hovels  just  off  Rush  street,  and 
wound  up  in  the  garret  of  the  Prince 
Igor,  a  Caucasian  rendezvous  where 
the  seeds  on  the  rolls  have  legs. 

The  head-waiter,  a  beardless  youth 
whose  brightness  seemed  incongruous 
with  the  setting,  took  one  look,  mut- 
tered, "I  understand,"  and  stuck  us  at 
an  infinitesimal  three-legged  table  at 
what  seemed  to  be  the  crossroads  of 
the  world:  under  the  non-Russian  nose 
of  the  bass-player,  a  bored-looking  fel- 
low with  a  shiny  tux,  and  within  firing 
range  of  any  reckless  soul  who  cared 
to  venture  forth  onto  the  dance-floor, 
of  which  our  table  occupied  about  half. 


The  bass-player  removed  "Esquire" 
from  his  music-stand  and  struck  up 
a  conversation.  "What  you  kids  doing 
here?"  he  asked,  obviously  trying  to 
win  friends  and  influence  people. 

"We  just  came  in  to  use  the  wash- 
room," we  answered  acidly,  quickly 
hiding  our  face  in  the  gigantic,  mean- 
ingless menu  shoved  under  our  clammy 
palm  by  the  waiter,  another  beardless 
youth. 

The  orchestra  finished  "Bublichke" 
and  began  a  rhumba.  "Look  at  this," 
said  the  bass-player  proudly.  We 
looked:  in  addition  to  his  string-pluck- 
ing, with  the  same  hand  he  was  shak- 
ing an  accurate  tempo  on  one  of  those 
South-American  rhythm  affairs  that 
resemble  a  bean-bag  stuffed  with  buck- 
shot. He  put  the  shaker  in  his  mouth. 
"Look,"  he  said.    "No  hands." 

The  rhumba  ended.  We  sank  our  nose 
into  the  bourbon-and-gingerale.  only 
thing  on  the  menu  we'd  been  able  to 


recognize.  Suddenly  a  muscle-bulging 
Siberian  who  looked  like  the  Volga's 
version  of  Jack  Dempsey  rushed  up  and 
grabbed  the  microphone,  which  was  tot- 
tering by  our  left  ear.  "A  spashal  rek- 
vast  to  sing."  he  gasped,  obviously  out 
of  breath  after  a  non-stop  trip  from 
the  dressing  room  (under  our  right 
ear).  He  dashed  off  eight  or  thirteen 
numbers,  introduced  a  smaller,  more 
sallow  fellow-performer,  and  disap- 
peared, ostensibly  to  the  bar. 

The  orchestra  swung  into  a  shifty 
version  of  a  Russian  dance,  with  the 
bass-player  again  displaying  his  dual 
talent,  nudging  us  with  his  bow  and 
saying,  "See?"  The  little  performer, 
totally  at  ease  in  his  costume,  drew 
half  a  dozen  knives  from  his  tunic,  put 
the  tips  of  the  blades  in  his  teeth,  and 
lit  the  handles.  The  lights  went  off, 
and  the  fiery-headed  performer  tripped 
around  the  floor. 

He  stopped  and  began  tipping  the 
knives  into  a  board  placed  on  the  floor 
a  few  inches  from  our  table.  We  mut- 
tered some  inane  remarks  about  not 
wanting  holes  in  our  shoes.  "Tova- 
risch!"  he  screamed.  He  led  us  onto 
the  floor.  "Now,  you  just  hold  this 
board,"  he  said  Russianly.  We  held  the 
board.  Zipl  A  knife  splatted  into  the 
board.  We  hid  our  thumbs.  Zip!  An- 
other one.  We  hid  our  whole  hand.  Zipl 
Our  head  turned  away.  Zip!  We  lifted 
one  leg.    Zip!    We  gritted  our  tooth. 

"Now  laddies  and  jantUman,"  he  an- 
nounced, palming  the  last  knife,  "the 
highlight  of  the  act.  I  call  eet  the  'Sam- 
ovar.' I  thi-ow  knife  and  he  spout  like 
a  teapot." 

"Look,  chum,"  we  trembled.  "Why 
don't  you  dance  the  kazatsky  or  some- 
thing?  This  act  is  shot  anyway." 

He  stared  at  us  calmly.  "Vhy?"  he 
asked.  "I  tell  you  vhy.  At  the  Yar  I 
sing,  dance,  throw  knives.  Here  I  just 
do  this.  You  know  vhy?  L'argent  talks." 

"L'argent?"  we  said.  "That's  French. 
We  thought  you  were  Russian." 

"Look,  Tovarisch,"  he  explained. 
"Today  I'm  vhatever  pays  the  most. 
Now  hold  still."  He  balanced  the  knife 
on  his  nose. 

We  cracked  and  dashed  for  the  door. 
"Hey,"  yelled  the  bass-player.  "Wait 
a  minute.    I  can  play  the  'cello  too!" 

MILTON.  THOU  SHOULDST 
BE  LIVING 

A  friend  of  ours  who's  graduating  this 
month  took  his  English  honors  exam 
last  week.  We  went  over  yesterday 
to  get  the  inside  dope  on  the  exams. 
"Were  thev  hard?"  we  asked. 
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"Well,"  he  answered,  "I  always  was 
good  at  English.  I  think  I  did  pretty 
good  at  them!" 

HERMETICALLY  SEALED  ART 

As  a  frequenter  of  art  museums  that 
charge  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  blob 
of  charcoal  on  an  old  tent-flap,  we  were 
happily  reassured  by  a  recent  art  dis- 
play on  the  second  floor  of  Scott,  which 
featured  tin- can  jewelry  fashioned  by 
Alexander  Calder  and  and  his  fellow- 
neurotics.  We  look  joyously  forward  to 
the  era  when  our  sardine  can  will 
furnish  not  only  Christmas  dinner,  but 
also  Christmas  presents. 


In  the  early  days  of  this  quarter's 
course  in  "The  American  Newspaper," 
ex-newspaperman  MacDougall  was 
taking  the  roll  by  having  the  budding, 
though  deflowered,  journalists  call  out 
their  seat  numbers.  "Miss  Swanson," 
he  called. 

"Seat  115,"  came  back  the  answer. 

"Hmm,"  said  MacDougall,  "that's  odd. 
I  already  have  Mr.  Reynolds  assigned 
to  that  seat."  He  shrugged  and  con- 
tinued taking  the  roll. 

V 

We  note  the  results  of  a  recent  survey 
proving  that  forty  thousand  germs  may 
be  carried  by  just  one  kiss.  If  that's  so, 
the  couple  we  left  on  the  chilly  pier  the 
other  night  have  broken  all  transporta- 
tion records,  but  that's  not  what  we're 
concerned  with. 

Our  problem  is  one  of  interstate  com- 
merce. We've  just  thought  that  the  fel- 
low who  kisses  his  girl  on  the  state  line 
would  be  breaking  an  ICC  edict  for- 
bidding the  smuggling  of  animals  over 
state  lines.  Or  maybe  it's  unfair  trade 
practice. 

ALL  WETERAN 

As  a  former  member  of  Uncle  Sam's 
large,  rather  unexclusive  fraternity,  we 
should  be  in  natural  sympathy  with  all 
our  ex-fraters  who  are  employing  their 
membership  as  their  means  of  exist- 
ence; but  some  day  someone  is  going 
to  found  a  "Non-veterans  Cab  Co." 
and  will  get  just  one  hundred  per  cent 
of  our  business  (totaling  about  three 
dollai-s  per  annum). 

We're  not  ones  to  hold  a  grudge  for 
long;  but  there  are  just  a  few  things 
that  gull  our  craw,  whatever  that 
means. 

Our  tale  of  woe  dates  back  a  couple 
of  weeks  to  a  certain  evening  when 
even  the  snowplows  were  afi'aid  to  ven- 
ture forth  into  the  dark  of  day.  Twenty 
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minutes  of  frantic  signalling  was  finally 
climaxed  by  the  appearance  of  one  of 
Barney  Olds'  originals,  with  a  large 
discharge  emblem  painted  on  one  door, 
probably  by  the  driver's  two-year  old 
progeny,  and  uneven  strips  of  once- 
white  tape  roughly  arranged  in  a 
straight  line  to  spell  "Veteran  Scab." 
Non-union  man,  we  mused  as  he  heed- 
ed our  waving  arm  and  stopped  tkree 
hundred  yards  up  Michigan  avenue. 

We  climbed  inside  and  put  the  door 
back  on  its  hinges.  "Where  to,  sonny?" 
asked  the  driver,  a  shaggy  innocuous- 
looking  fellow  with  a  shoulder-holster. 

"Yeah,  where  to,  God-damn  it?" 
echoed  an  obese  wench  straddling  the 
meter.  "C'mon,  kid,  speak  up,  we  ain't 
got  all  day." 

"Addison  street  and  the  Drive,"  we 
mumbled  weakly,  sinking  back  on  one 
of  the  two  empty  orange- crates.  Ring- 
ling  Brothers'  loss  was  deftly  curtaining 
the  meter,  but  as  she  turned  around  we 
got  a  preview  of  coming  atrocities: 
forty  cents. 

We  started  up  Michigan  avenue.  "A 
bit  cold  tonight,  isn't  it?"  the  fat  one 
started.  We  nodded.  "Then  for  the  love 
of  Pete  shut  that  God-damn  window!" 
she  bellowed.  She  whanged  the  meter 
with  a  hammer  for  emphasis. 

Suddenly  the  hairy  one  swerved  the 


"Where   you   going 


9" 


car   to   the  left 
we  asked. 

"Over  to  Wells  avenue,"  he  answered 
happily.  "There  are  more  stop-lights 
over  there.  The  fat  one  banged  the 
meter  with  a  hammer.  "This  is  a  good 
cab,"  the  hairy  one 
went  on,  sideswiping 
an  "L"  super-structure 
and  two  pregnant 
women,  leaving  them 
to  their  own  devices. 
"I  just  had  new  wicks 
put  in  the  headlights." 

Just  then  the  orange- 
crate  went  the  way  of 
all  flush  and  we  found 
blessed  oblivion  await- 
ing us  on  the  floor. 
Recovering  conscious- 
ness, we  saw  the  hairy 
one  parking  the  car, 
with  the  fat  one  busily 
whanging  the  meter 
with  a  hammer. 

"This  isn't  quite  the 
address  you  gave,"  ex- 
plained the  hairy  one. 
"Division  and  Cicero. 
But  it's  where  we  live, 
so  I  guess  you  can 
catch  a  streetcar  some- 


where around  here.  That'll  be  four- 
eighty,  please." 

We  shook  our  head  sadly.  "Is  this 
the  way  to  treat  a  fellow-veteran?"  we 
pleaded. 

He  looked  puzzled.  "Fellow  what? 
Oh,  yes,  veteran.    Veteran." 

"Where  were  you  stationed  chum?" 
we  asked,  trying  to  set  back  the  meter 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  fat  one. 

"Well,  uh,  now  that  you  mention  it, 
I  really  wasn't  stationed  anywhere 
much  of  the  time.  Gotta  keep  moving, 
you  know."  He  laughed  feebly,  reach- 
ing for  his  wrench. 

"What  branch  were  you  in?"  we  per- 
sisted mischievously. 

"Well,  uh,  I  wasn't  really  in  any 
branch  very  long.  They  kept  moving 
us  around."  He  nudged  the  fat  one 
uneasily  and  whispered  hairily.  "Nosey 
guy." 

She  nodded  silently.  "Look,  you," 
she  said  acidly.  "Shut  your  God-damn 
trap  and  get  the  hell  out  of  the  car. 
I've  got  to  go  into  the  house  and  slip 
the  baby  his  paregoric  before  he  starts 
eating  the  wallpaper  again.  That'll  be 
five-twenty,  six  bucks  with  tip."  She 
held  out  a  flabby  palm. 

We  shook  the  hand  lightly.  "It's  been 
nice,"  we  agreed,  whanging  them  both 
over  the  head  with  the  meter.  We 
turned  and  began  the  long  hike  to  the 
streetcar  line. 


Copyrisrht  1947  by  Esquire,  Inc. 


Come,  dear  .  .  .  don't  let  him  see 
that  you  care" 
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Nice  Day 

By  George  H.  Gruenwald 
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^ABLE  AND  Art  Were  sitting  on  theii-  back  porch, 
watching  Tommy  and  Vera  run  thi-ough  the  sprinkler. 
'"Those  kids  sure  have  grown  since  last  spring."  Art  said, 
slowly  stirring  the  heavy  cream  into  his  coffee.  '"They'll  be 
starting  kindergarten  in  the  fall.  Don't  seem  possible." 
The  sprinkler  swished  around  and  around.  The  twins  ran, 
screaming,  through  the  fine  spray. 

""Having  you  home  all  Saturday  is  nice,  Art.  We  don't 
get  to  see  much  of  our  daddj'  during  the  day."  Mable  said, 
lighting  a  cigaret  as  she  smiled  at  her  serious  young  hus- 
band. "What  do  you  want  for  lunch?" 

"It's  such  a  fine  day,  let's  scrub  up  the  brats,  toss  them  in 
the  car  and  drive  out  to  Phil  Johnson's  for  fried  chicken." 
"I  can  fix  something  up  here,  if  you'd  like.'" 
"No.  You're  going  to  take  it  easy  this  week-end.  We're 
going  to  take  it  easy,  that  is.  We've  played  bridge  with 
friends  until  past  midnight  every  evening  for  a  week.  So, 
now  we're  going  to  rest  a  little." 

"You  tired  of  i-unning  down  to  the  di'ug  store  for  mixed 
nuts  and  ice  cream,  honey?" 

"Sort  of.  We're  not  too  old  to  enjoy  each  other  without 
bridge  games.  I'd  still  get  a  kick  out  of  taking  you  to  a 
prom." 

"If  we  could  get  someone  to  watch  the  twins," 
Art  picked  up  the  cups  and  saucers.  Walked  in  from  the 
porch  to  the  kitchen.  Set  the  dishes  in  the  sink.  "It's  ten 
now.  We  could  start  for  Phil's  in  about  two  hours.''  He 
turned  a  hard  stream  of  hot  water  on  the  dishes,  pressure- 
washing  without  soap, 

"Tommy,  Vera.  Come  here,"  Mable  called.  The  children 
came,  dribbling  wet,  up  to  the  screened  porch  door, 

"Daddy's  taking  us  out  to  eat,  so  don't  run  away.  You 
can  play  until  I  call  you,  but  stick  around  the  house." 

"Tommy,"  Art  called  from  the  kitchen,  where  he  was 
wiping  the  cups,  "turn  the  sprinkler  off.  The  sun  burns  the 
young  grass  if  you  don't." 

Swish,  swish  went  the  sprinkler,  and  then  Tommy  shut  it 
off.  Vera  was  bouncing  against  a  big  beach  ball  with  her 
bottom,  trying  to  break  it, 

"If  this  weather  lasts.  Art.  we  ought  to  have  a  picnic  out 
at  Harms'  Woods  soon.  It'll  give  all  four  of  us  a  chance  to 
be  the  same  silly  age  for  awhile,"' 

"Which  is  the  silly  age,  hon.  three  or  twenty-five?" 
"I  could  make  up  a  batch  of  deviled  eggs  the  night  be- 
fore.   And  some  cookies," 

'"Wonder  where  that  old  softball  of  mine  is,  we  could  peg 
that  around  awhile,'" 

'"You  always  thi-ow  too  hard.  It  scares  me  to  catch  it," 
Mable  said,  not  looking  fragilely  feminine  in  her  scuffed 
moccasins,  rolled-up  gabardine  slacks  and  blouse  knotted 
above  her  waist. 

"ril  get  a  bat.  and  you  can  knock  'em  back  at  me  just  as 
hard,"  Art  put  the  cups  and  saucers  in  the  cabinet  over  the 
sideboard,  and  walked  to  the  porch, 

"Arthur!  How  often  have  I  asked  you  not  to  wipe  your 
hands  on  the  dish  towel?" 
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"My  hands  are  clean.  They  won't  hurt  it."  He  tossed  the 
dish  towel  onto  the  sink,  and  slouched  over  to  the  wicker 
couch,  collapsing  beside  Mable.  "Kiss  your  new  domestic, 
honey." 

"What  will  the  Ryans  think?"  Mable  said,  smearing  lip- 
stick on  her  husband's  neck. 

"If  we  haven't  bored  them  to  death  with  our  young  love 
yet,  their  interest  should  be  rewarded." 

Mable  laughed,  and  slid  into  the  crook  of  his  arm. 
"You  still  have  the  prettiest,  softest  hair  in  the  world, 
mama." 

"I'll  bet  you  say  that  to  all  the  girls." 
"I  would  if  I  could  get  my  hands  on  them." 
"Oh.   You!"  Mable  gave  a  little  resisting  jerk  away  from 
him,  but  just  as  suddenly  relaxed  back  against  his  side. 
"Haven't  we  got  the  cutest  babies?" 
"Yes,  and  the  noisiest,  I'm  sure." 

"Other  kids  sing  nursery  rhymes,  but  not  ours — our 
youngsters  warble  musical  comedy  favorites." 

"That's  the  advantage  of  private  nursery  schools,  I 
understand.  Trains  children  for  interesting  and  lucrative 
professions." 

"You're  putting  on  a  little  weight.  Art." 
"Watch  out  you  don't  flatter  me  too  much,  Mrs.  Young, 
I'm  liable  to  flaunt  my  rubber  tire  around  the  office,  and 
cause  all  our  stenographers  to  swoon  at  my  divine  form." 
"I'll  bet  they  do,  anyway." 

"Well,  to  be  truthful,  they  have  equipped  each  desk  with 
a  smelling  salts  dispenser  just  for  such  emergencies  as  my 
appearance." 

"You're  so  honest.  That  must  be  the  reason  I  allowed 
you  to  be  the  father  of  my  children." 

"Allowed  me!  Why,  you  chased  me  around  that  campus 
until  I  had  to  give  in.  I'd  planned  to  be  a  lonely,  cynical 
bachelor,  surrounded  by  second-rate  etchings  and  Great 
Danes,  until  you  cornered  me  gazing  into  a  jeweler's 
window." 

"And  you  still  claim  you  were  shopping  for  cuff  links?" 
"To  my  dying  day." 

Vera  came  to  the  screen  door,  silently  slid  out  of  her 
bathing  trunks  and  ran,  barefoot,  across  the  porch,  through 
the  kitchen  and  into  the  bathroom. 

"See  what  a  well-bred  daughter  you  have,  Mrs.  Y.  She 
takes  her  bathing  suit  off  in  public  so  as  not  to  drip  water 
on  the  kitchen  floor.  Such  thoughtfulness  and  good  man- 
ners!" 

"Don't  hold  the  door  open.  Tommy.  Either  come  in,  or 
stay  out.   You'll  let  flies  in  if  you  hold  the  door  open." 

Tommy  stepped  inside,  letting  the  screen  door  bang- 
hummm  behind  him.  "May  I  have  a  nickle  for  a  Good 
Humor,  mother?" 

"If  you'll  reach  into  the  pocket  of  my  jacket  in  the  front 
hall  closet  you'll  find  a  dime.  Get  an  ice  cream  bar  for 
Vera,  too." 

"Dry  your  feet  before  you  go  inside,  Tom,  so  you  won't 
track-up  the  house." 
"Yes,  Daddy." 

"I'm  certain  it  won't  spoil  their  dinners,  Art.  I've  never 
seen  them  turn  down  a  sliver  of  chicken,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances." 

The  Good  Humor  man's  truck  jangled  past  the  house, 
and  the  front  door  creaked  as  Tommy  laboriously  pulled  it 
open.  Mable  and  Art  could  hear  his  thin,  piping  voice  as  he 
ran  across  the  front  lawn:  "Wait  for  me.  Wait  for  me." 


DEFECTION  SLIP 

By  Hurshul  Goldburg 

Editor 

The  Purple  Parrot 

Dear  Sir: 

Enclosed,  under  separate  cover,  you 
will  find  my  latest  short  story,  "Hot 
Goof balls."   Please  consider  it  for  publi- 
cation in  one  of  your  subsequent  issues. 

Joseph  Garfoolis,  Sp.  '48 
P.S.  Bergen  Evans  liked  it. 
P.P.S.  So  did  my  mother. 

Dear  Mr.  Garfoolis, 

I  read  your  story,  "Hot  Goof balls," 
and  I  must  confess  I  was  smit  with  it. 
Your  story  has  everything — humor,  pathos, 
psychology,  physiology — everything  but  a 
collegiate  angle.   Could  you  possibly 
change  the  character  of  Nellie  from  a 
stablekeeper  to  an  NU  coed?   If  so,  "Hot 
Goofballs"  would  be  perfect  for  our  next 
issue. 

Van  Wyck  Tolstoy 
Fiction  ed. 

Van  Wyck  Tolstoy 
The  Purple  Parrot 
Dear  Mr.  Tolstoy: 

At  great  pains  and  typist's  expense 
I  have  revised  "Hot  Goofballs"  to  fit 
your  requirements.   Kindly  advise  as  to 
which  issue  the  story  will  appear  in  (par- 
don my  dangling  preposition) . 

Joseph  Garfoolis,  Sp.  '48 

Dear  Mr.  Garfoolis, 

Since  your  revision  came  too  late 
for  our  last  issue,  but  in  plenty  of  time 
for  our  next  one,  I  showed  it  to  the 
editor-in-chief.  Griswold  Shegnasty.   He 
thought  it  was  terrific — said  it  had  ev- 
erything, including  the  college  angle 

(see!),  humor,  pathos,  etc but  that 

there  was  no  message  in  it.   Could  you 
change  the  character  of  Persimmony  from 
the  butternut-dealer  you  have  him  as  now 
to  a  college  football  player  who's  receiv- 
ing subsidies  from  the  alumni  association? 
I  knew  you 
could.   Be- 
tween us, 
we ' 11  make 
"Hot  Goof- 
balls" the 
sensation  of 
this  campus. 
Sincerely, 
Van  Wyck  Tol- 
stoy 
Fiction  ed. 


(Continued  on 
page  27) 
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What  About  Our  PURPLE  SPIRIT? 


The  Parrot's  Joan  Forsythe  asks  NU's  publicity  manager,  the  track 
coach,  and  prominent  student  leaders — 


E.  Stromberg,  Publicity  Manager 

Well,  you  really  put  me  on  the  spot 
with  that  question  .  .  .  like  the  man 
who  asked  his  friend,  'When  are  you 
going  to  stop  beating  my  -wife?'  The 
degree  of  school  spirit  has  been  a  per- 
petual question.  Every  year  for  the 
past  eighty  years,  this  issue  has  been 
before  the  campus  public.  I'm  not  so 
sure  that  the  students  are  more  lacking 
in  purple  spirit  than  they  were.  The 
student  of  today  is  more  serious-mind- 
ed than  he  has  been  for  years.  That 
fact  may  indicate  that  he  doesn't  have 
school  spirit,  and  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  mean  that  he  has  it  to  a  very  great 
degree  but  just  doesn't  show  it. 

The  presence  at  the  campus  of  more 
mature  students,  veterans,  and  so  forth 
has  emphasized  the  seriousness  of  edu- 
cation. These  boys  and  girls  have  to 
catch  up  on  all  the  years  they  have 
missed  as  a  result  of  being  in  the 
service.  They  are  concentrating  on  their 
work  with  the  idea  of  getting  out  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  greater  degree 
of  students  today  are  more  engrossed 
with  heavy  academic  schedules  than 
with  pre-war  ideas  of  all  play.  All  in 
all,  I  think  the  students  of  today  have 
just  as  much  purple  spii-it.  They  prob- 
ably just  show  it  in  a  little  different 
way,  that's  all.    It's  a  sound  way! 


Frank  Hill,  Track  Coach 

I'm  sorry  but  I  haven't  seen  any  lack 
of  spirit.  I  think  with  what  we  have 
to  work  with,  the  crowded  conditions 
being  what  they  are,  and  so  forth,  that 
the  students  have  shown  fine  spirit! 


Dave  Armbruster,  President, 
Interfratemity  Council 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the 
non-existence  of  "purple-spirifin  N.  U., 
but  the  main  reason,  as  I  see  it,  centers 
around  social  life  and  other  activities. 
Unlike  most  universities,  which  more 
or  less  absorb  towns,  the  situation  of 
this  university  has  been  reversed — it 
is  absorbed  by  Chicago.  Life  does  not 
center  around  the  university.  Even 
though  there   are  many   students   who 


would  enjoy  a  basketball  game  on  Sat- 
urday night,  there  are  still  more  who 
would  prefer  a  show  in  Chicago  or 
perhaps  the  Edgewater  or  Rush  Street. 

The  fact  that  we  do  not  have  facilities 
(a  lai-ge  student  union  and  field  house) 
to  accommodate  the  student  body  is  also 
a  contributing  cause  for  the  lack  of 
spirit.  If  the  university  does  not  offer 
the  student  what  he  wants,  he  will  find 
it  elsewhere,  and  then  what  happens 
to  your  school  spirit? 


Deenee  Hecker,  Pep 
Commission  Chairman 

If  everyone  who  complained  about 
Northwestern's  lack  of  school  spirit 
would  go  to  the  pep  rallies,  sports 
events,  and  school  gatherings  .  .  .  we'd 
have  purple  spirit. 

Sure,  I  know  conditions  aren't  what 
they  should  be.  You  try  putting  up 
banners  or  passing  out  hand  bills,  and 
they  get  the  axe;  try  putting  on  a 
school  dance,  and  your  budget  will  get 
the  axe;  and  try  doing  something  about 
it — You  get  the  axe. 

But  .  .  .  why  sit  back  and  just  let 
school  spirit  drop  into  the  background? 
We  students  have  the  power  to  make 
this  school  what  it  ought  to  be,  in  spite 
of  the  iron  clad  rules  put  out  by  the 
higher-ups. 


B.  J.  Clark,  President, 
Mortar  Board 

It  seems  to  me  with  as  large  a  student 
body  as  we  have  here,  the  interests 
are  so  divided  that  the  student  thinking 
never  centers  around  any  particular 
issue  or  problem  ...  it  isn't  centered 
particularly  on  the  university.  Being 
near  to  such  a  large  community  has 
some  influence  on  this  situation  too. 

The  fact  that  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity is  a  privately  endowed  school  and 
draws  people  from  all  over  the  country 
is  a  contributing  factor  to  the  disunity 
of  feeling  that  we  have  around  here. 
This  makes  it  different  from  a  state 
school  or  a  small  school,  or  a  school 
where   everyone   lives   on   the   campus. 


I  don't  know  what  you  would  do  about 
it;  that's  just  the  way  Northwestern  is! 

This  purple  spirit  isn't  lacking  en- 
tirely. In  football  games  you  get  it, 
and  in  elections  you  get  it.  In  some- 
thing like  this  where  all  the  students 
are  thinking  together  and  are  acting 
cooperatively,  you  get  this  purple  spirit. 


Roger  Moran,  President,  Deru 

"Why  don't  we  have  an  excess  of 
purple  spirit  around  this  school?  Stop 
me  when  you  have  had  enough!  In  the 
first  place,  geographically,  we  are  at  a 
disadvantage,  being  so  near  to  Chicago 
with  its  great  entertainment  field  and 
so  forth.  The  student  weekends  are 
split  up,  resulting  in  no  campus  cen- 
tralization. 

And  for  another  thing,  the  alums 
on  the  North  Shore  are  too  strong 
for  the  student  body  to  buck.  They 
have  an  influential  hand  in  everything 
that  the  students  try  to  do.  The  WAA- 
MU  show  was  a  move  in  the  right 
direction,  when  they  finally  got  around 
to  reserving  a  somewhat  decent  section 
for  student  seating. 

There  is  also  too  great  a  split  between 
the  students  and  the  faculty.  There  is 
no  co-ordination  of  thought  and  action 
at  all.  An  extreme  case  of  this  is  the 
meeting  with  Dean  Leland.  If  he  had 
planned  that  better,  or  if  he  had  even 
wanted  to,  it  would  have  promoted 
much  more  of  a  cooperative  spirit  as 
far  as  the  students  were  concerned, 
and  they  might  have  been  able  to  un- 
derstand what  he  was  trying  to  put 
across.  He  killed  whatever  merit  there 
was  in  the  whole  situation. 

And  this  university  is  awful  tight. 
They  makes  lots  of  promises  and  never 
can,  somehow,  carry  them  out.  A  case 
in  point  of  this  is  the  fieldhouse,  which 
they  now  have  sworn  will  be  here  in 
1952! 

And  lastly,  the  SGB  is  a  good  organ- 
ization, and  all  the  other  campus  clubs 
are  good,  but  they  just  don't  have  the 
punch  and  they  lack  the  power  to  get 
the  student  ideas  across  to  the  adminis- 
tration. For  instance,  when  we  were 
trying  to  put  across  that  interfi-aternit>^ 
ruling,  we  didn't  think  it  would  ever 
get  through,  and  we  were  really  sur- 
prised when  it  only  took  two  months! 
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PURPLE    PARROT 
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^HARLIE  wasn  t  going  to  give  in 
now.  Not  after  holding  out  for  all  these 
years. 

"Seventeen  years,  to  be  exact,"  he 
told  Ida,  wagging  a  finger  at  her.  "And 
if  you  think  I'm  going  to  give  up  this 
year,  you're  crazy.  Maybe  next  year, 
but  not  this  year." 

His  wife  shrugged.  She  was  just  as 
tired  of  arguing  as  he,  and  just  as 
obstinate.  "All  right,  Charlie,"  she  said. 
"They're  your  kids  too,  and  if  you  don't 
give  a  hoot  about  them,  just  don't  you 
expect  me  to  care  about  them  either." 

"Aw,  now  look,  honey,"  said  Charlie. 
He  felt  dull  and  he  knew  that  he  was 
going  to  try  to  reason  with  his  wife.  He 
also  knew  that  it  would  do  no  good 
because  she  felt  dull  too  and  whenever 
either  of  them  felt  dull  arguments  al- 
ways ended  in  a  tired  deadlock.  "Just 
one  more  year,"  he  said.  "Just  one 
more." 

"And  just  what  are  we  going  to  live 
on  for  that  'just  one  more'?"  Ida 
snapped.  That  is,  she  would  have 
snapped  had  she  felt  better.  As  it  was, 
the  words  sounded  blurred  and  weary. 

"Oh,  we'll  manage,"  Charlie  said  un- 
convincingly.  "We  always  manage, 
don't  we?" 

"You've  said  that  ever  since  you  had 
your  accident.  Three  kids  and  you're 
more  concerned  with  that  rotten  car." 

Charlie  sighed.  He  sank  into  an  old 
worn  chair  and  sat  silently  for  a  min- 
ute. It  seemed  as  though  even  his 
thoughts  didn't  move  as  fast  as  they 
used  to.  Maybe  it  was  his  accident 
slowing  him  up. 

He  lifted  his  left  arm  and  looked  at 
the  empty  silk  glove  attached  to  the 
end  of  it.  Carefully  he  grasped  the 
glove  so  that  it  appeared  that  he  was 
shaking  hands  with  himself.  It  was  a 
standing  private  joke  with  him.  "If  the 
war  hadn't  ended  and  the  factory 
closed,"  he  said,  "things  wouldn't  be 
like  this." 

"Oh,  quit  babbling."  Charlie  looked 
at  his  wife  and  saw  the  signs  of  bitter- 
ness   mingle    with    the    hopeless,    tired 
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H.  Gordon  Lewis 


expression  on  her 
face.  She  was  think- 
ing how  things  al- 
ways seemed  to 
work  backwards  for 
them.  At  the  end  of 
1929,  when  every- 
body was  starving, 
Charlie  had  been 
making  so  much 
money  that  he  could 
even  buy  a  car. 
Then,  in  the  middle 
thirties,  when  ev- 
erybody was  getting 
back  on  his  feet, 
Charlie  had  lost  his 
job  and  hadn't  been 
able  to  find  work. 
Then,  when  the  war 
threatened  and  all 
at  once  there  were 
millions  of  jobs, 
Charlie  had  found 
one  as  a  polisher  in 
a  n  airplane-parts 
factory,  until  he  be- 
came careless  and 
let  the  polishing 
wheel  cut  his  hand 
off.  Even  then  he'd 
received  compensa- 
tion from  the  fac- 
tory until  the  whole 
place  had  closed  up 
and  he'd  been  left 
with  nothing  but  Ida,  two  children  and 
the  1929  car. 

Ida  was  tired.  She'd  done  enough, 
she  thought,  and  she  wanted  the 
municipal  relief  the  city  seemed  to  be 
handing  out  to  everybody  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. "You  know  we  can't  get  re- 
lief while  you  have  that  car,"  she'd 
complained  every  day  for  more  than  a 
year  now.  "If  you'd  just  sell  it  we 
could  live  in  peace." 

Charlie  began  to  play  with  the  empty 
fingers  of  the  glove  again.  "I  just  told 
you,"  he  said,  slumping  deeper  in  the 
chair.  "I've  been  waiting  for  this  for 
seventeen  years.  You  don't  know  what 
this  means.  Starting  tomorrow.  I'll  have 
what  I  wanted.  You  wouldn't  ask  me 
to  give  it  up  now,  would  you?"  He 
looked  at  her  intently,  then  dropped  his 
glance  as  her  eyes  met  his. 

Ida  thought  back  to  that  day  more 
than  seventeen  years  before,  when 
Charlie  walked  into  the  house  waving 
his  first  license-plate.  She  even  re- 
membered his  "Look  at  this  number! 
Isn't  that  terrific  luck?"  She  remem- 
bered how  every  year  Charlie  had  been 
sure  to  renew  his  license  early,  so  that 
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he'd  be  sure  to  get 
the  same  number. 
She  remembered 
how  this  year,  just 
before  Thanksgiv- 
ing, when  the  first 
big  snow  fell,  he'd 
gone  out  and  shov- 
elled snow  like  a 
kid  to  get  enough 
money  to  pay  for 
the  license.  She  re- 
membered his  com- 
ing into  the  house 
late  at  night,  the 
shovel  still  strapped 
to  his  wrist,  his 
good  hand  clutching 
some  crumpled  bills 
and  some  greasy 
change.  When  he 
counted  it  out  in 
front  of  her,  she  had 
almost  caught  the 
excitement  he  felt. 

But  now  she  was 
tired  and  dull  and 
she  wished  that 
Charlie  weren't  such 
a  baby.  "Now,  look," 
she  said,  trying  to 
be  calm.  "Prices  for 
cars  are  higher  now 
than  they've  ever 
been.  Why,  I'll  bet 
you  could  get  a 
hundred  dollars  for  that  car." 

"Oh,  it's  not  the  car,"  Charlie  said. 
"It's  the  license  plate.  Just  think.  Ida, 
tomorrow  I'll  have  the  license  of  the 
year,  for  a  whole  year." 

"But  everybody  in  the  neighborhood 
already  know^s  you  have  license  num- 
ber 1947.  You've  had  it  for  all  these 
years  now.  If  they  haven't  noticed  it 
yet,  you  can  forget  about  it.  You  can 
always  show  them  all  the  plates  you've 
saved,  anyway." 

"No."  Charlie  was  unmoved.  Any 
other  argument,  about  any  other  sub- 
ject, always  found  him  sympathetic.  But 
not  this.  It  had  been  hard  enough  hold- 
ing on  to  the  license  all  these  years. 
"I  told  you,"  he  said  somewhat  irri- 
tably, "just  one  more  year." 

Ida  knew  Charlie  well  enough  to 
know  when  he  was  argumentively  im- 
mobile. "All  right,  Charlie."  she  said. 
"Forget  about  it.  Look,"  she  went  on 
in  a  brighter  tone,  "Tonight  is  New 
Year's  Eve.  What  say  we  and  the  kids 
have  our  own  private  party?  Maybe 
we'll  invite  the  Andersons  over.  They've 
been  awfully  nice  to  us.  Especially  Mr. 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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TALE-FEATHERS 


SCREWBALL  KING 

By  Lois  Gohde 

Cholly  leaned  against  a  lamp-post.  A 
small  group  of  people  had  gathered 
around  him.  A  soap-box  stood  near- 
by. He  was  saying,  "Now  look  at  Hinky 
Dink,  the  1st  Ward's  honest  politician. 
He  had  his  fortune  all  rolled  up  in  tiny 
bundles  and  hid  away.  But  where  did 
it  get  him?   Could  he  take  it  with  him?" 

Cholly  was  at  it  again,  as  he  has  been 
almost  every  night  for  the  last  17  years. 
People  of  every  description  and  from 
every  walk  of  life  go  to  Washington 
Square — better  known  as  "Bughouse 
Square" — to  hear  Cholly  Wendorf,  King 
of  the  Freelance  Orators  in  the  U.S. 

Cholly  used  to  have  a  loudspeaker 
through  which  he  expounded  his  phil- 
osophies, ideas,  etc.,  but  the  curiosity 
of  passers-by  caused  traffic  jams  for 
blocks  around,  and  so  the  device  was 
taken  away  from  him. 

Among  those  in  Cholly "s  audiences 
can  be  found  professors,  saloon  keepers, 
business  men,  tattered  bums,  students, 
factory  workers,  anyone  and  everyone 
who  wants  to  hear  Cholly  or  to  argue 
with  him.  The  Chicago  sight-seeing 
buses  use  him  as  one  of  the  Windy 
City's  interesting  sites.  Every  hour  one 
stops.  Cholly  gives  a  ten-minute  ora- 
tion to  the  tourists  and  then  passes  his 
hat. 

He  lives  at  the  Lincoln  Park  Hotel,  is 
57  years  of  age  and  "looks  and  feels 
like  47." 

Cholly  calls  himself  a  philosophical 
anarchist — a  free  thinker.  He  says  the 
reason  he  has  a  dvnamic  mind  is  be- 
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cause  he  thinks  things  through,  and  be- 
cause he  is  unashamed  and  unafraid. 
"Why  should  anyone  be  afraid  of  any- 
body or  anything?  I've  been  asking  that 
question  for  14  years,"  he  exclaimed. 

Cholly"s  goal,  impractical  in  this  in- 
dustrialized and  intricate  society,  is  a 
cooperative  commonwealth.  There 
should  be  no  leaders,  only  teachers  who 
train  by  being  living  examples. 

He  believes  the  only  way  to  get  any- 
where is  through  organization,  but  man 
can  get  there  only  by  organizing  him- 
self. "If  man  had  the  opportunity  to 
develop  his  latent  talents,  he'd  be  his 
o\STi  leader,"   Cholly  says. 

Cholly  refers  to  his  code  of  living 
as  the  "trinity.''  "The  first,"  he  says, 
is  my  health,  both  physical  and  men- 
tal. The  second  is  my  understanding 
and  ability  to  get  more  understanding, 
and  the  third,  my  luxury,  is  a  trust- 
worthy companion." 

Although  Cholly  lost  a  hand  in  World 
War  I,  he  doesn't  consider  himself 
handicapped.  "They  carried  me  off  the 
field  in  a  basket."  Cholly  said,  "didn't 
expect  me  to  live.  And  instead  of  giv- 
ing me  water,  they  sent  me  a  minister. 
It  was  the  demon  ruin,  and  a  case  of 
mind  over  matter  that  really  pulled  me 
through." 

"This  isn't  my  own  nose,  either," 
Cholly  continued.  On  this  statement 
a  heavy-set  woman  in  a  fuzzy  yellow 
fur-trimmed  coat  peeped  under  Chol- 
ly's  hat  for  a  closer  inspection  of  his 
nose. 

At  that  moment  a  Chicago  Tribune 
truck  went  by,  backfiring  and  gunning 
its  motor.  "He  does  that  every  night." 
Cholly  muttered.  "The  World's  Great- 
est JVuisance." 

The  woman  in  the  yellow  fur  looked 
at  Cholly 's  nose  again,  obviously  not 
believing  it  wasn't  his  own. 

"I'm  doing  my  level  best  to  do  right 
and  die  right.  When  I  think  right,  I 
act  right,  when  I  act  right.  I  do  right, 
when  I  do  right,  I  feel  right,  and  when 
I  feel  right,  I  am  right,"  he  says. 

"I've  learnt  because  I've  done  a  lot 
of  wrong.  My  only  bad  habits  now  are 
smoking  and  swearing  a  little,  but  I'm 
as  close  to  God  as  any  man  will  ever 
be,"  Cholly  stated. 

He  believes  that  the  creative  pi'in- 
ciple  in  the  universe  that  makes  things 
possible  is  God — a  sort  of  super-con- 


sciousness. He  believes  in  Christ  as 
a  principle,  and  doesn't  believe  in 
prayer,  but  in  action.    "Do." 

"There  is  too  much  glamour  in  the 
modern  woman,  and  too  many  people 
are  living  to  please  other  people,"  Chol- 
ly said.  Marriage  licenses  should  cost 
S500  and  divorces  $5.  Then  maybe  cou- 
ples would  think  t\.vice.  And,  he  con- 
tinued, "marry  a  woman  who  has  some- 
thing to  say,  and  not  one  who  says  it 
all  the  time." 

Cholly  is  co-author  of  a  new  book  on 
the  same  subject.  The  name  of  it  is,  "Is 
Universal  Free  Love  Coming?" 

As  to  education,  Cholly  suggests, 
"Right  education  that  will  stop  wrong 
elimination.  This  should  be  based  on 
right  information  which  are  the  facts 
that  teach  us  right  relationships  in  all 
that  v,'e  are  a  part  of,  evolving  into 
scientific  righteousness  (which  is  right- 
us)  which  will  mean  salvation  for  the 
masses." 

The  two  nastiest  traits  in  man,  Cholly 
believes,  are  lack  of  voluntary  appre- 
ciation and  lack  of  consideration  for 
others.  And  he  quoted: 

"This  beautiful  life  really  can  be  sweet 
When  one  knows  exactly  how  to  treat 
Not  only  me,  myself  and  I 
But  also  remember  the  other  guy." 

It  was  9:45  and  a  sight-seeing  bus 
drove  up.  Cholly  turned  from  one  audi- 
ence to  the  other  and  mounted  his 
soap-box. 

"In  regard  to  this  modern  civiliza- 
tion," he  began,  "all  I  can  say  is  NUTS. 
N-U-T-S.  IVot  Up  To  Standard.  Our 
resources  are  unlimited  when  used  for 
destructive  purposes  but  there  is  a 
shortage  when  they  are  to  be  used  for 
construction.    When  I    " 


LOBE-LENGTH   LOCKS 

When  I  wore  my  hair  ciit  short  at  ray 

ear-tips. 
And  talked  to  myself  in  my  back-yard 

because  I  had  no  brothers  or  sisters, 
You  came  over  to  play. 
Prancing  before  me   in   yoiir  new   red 

snow-suit. 
You  said  we  would  find  gold 
If  we  dug  a  deep  hole  in  my  back-yard. 
We  started  it  one  February, 
And  were  almost  to  Chiiui, 
When  spring  filled  it  up  with  rain. 
We    were    a    little    man    and    a    little 

woman, 
Free  from   all   sorroics  save   afteimoon 

7iaps. 

— H.  V.  R. 
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OU  CRITICIZE  THE  PARROT, 
complain  that  the  Syllabus  costs  too 
much,  and  bemoan  the  inadequacy  of 
space  given  to  your  intramural  football 
teams  in  the  Daily.  In  short,  you  have 
sundry  gripes  about  Northwestern  pub- 
lications. 

Perhaps  some  of  them  are  made  in 
earnest.  Let  us  give  you  some  idea  of 
exactly  how  your  publications  are  run, 
and  why  they  may  be  imperfect. 

To  begin  with,  the  Student  Publish- 
ing company  is  a  chartered  corporation 
— in  fact,  one  of  the  few  independent 
university  publications  authorities  in 
the  country. 

A  complete  yearly  check  on  the  fi- 
nancial activities  of  the  student  cor- 
poration, to  assure  you  that  no  one  is 
absconding  with  large  profits,  is  made 
by  the  Board  of  Publications.  Mem- 
bers of  the  board  are  selected  by  the 
publications,  with  the  approval  of  SGB, 
for  one  year.  The  present  board  offi- 
cers are  Dean  Olsen,  Dr.  Helsing,  As- 
sistant Dean  of  Commerce  Nims,  Alum- 
nus Darrel  Doolen,  and  students  Jim 
Vynalek,  Connie  Steele  and  Center 
Dahl. 

The  board  secretary,  John  Ricker,  is 
also  the  manager  of  the  company,  su- 
pervises operations  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  board. 

So  much  for  hierarchy. 

Our  student  publications  are  literally 
independent,  and  we  can  get  dirty  like 
Bertie,  too.  At  least  one  university 
trustee  has  patted  Congressman  Church 
on  the  back,  let  us  assume.  But  just 
consult  one  of  the  Daily  files  for  the 
past  year,  and  see  how  our  editorials 
have  reflected  your  opinions  in  this 
matter. 

Which  brings  us  to  a  fact  that  will 
withstand  any  amount  of  muck-raking, 
and  still  come  out:  "The  Student  Pub- 
lishing company  is  not  a  part  of  the 
university,  and  its  Board  occupies  the 
role  of  advisor  to  the  publications." 

Ricker  says:  "The  University  does 
not  subsidize  our  publications."   Other 
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than  the  two  dollars  you  pay  the  Daily 
out  of  your  activity  fee,  the  corporation 
receives  no  money  grant  from  either 
student  or  university. 

For  your  further  satisfaction,  the 
publications  do  not  subsidize  the  uni- 
versity, either.  But  they  have  given, 
via  profits  from  sales,  subscriptions, 
and  advertising,  a  donation  to  the  uni- 
versity. 

Sixteen  years  after  the  corporation's 
origin,  in  1921,  some  honest  chairman 
looked  into  its  coffers  and  discovered 
that  there  were  43,000  loose  dollars 
laying  around.  Something  has  been 
done  with  this  money — it  was  given 
to  the  university  to  endow  a  scholar- 
ship fund. 

The  corporation  stipulates,  however, 
that  financial  aid  be  given  only  to  those 
students  who  have  worked  on  our  pub- 
lications, and  need  money.  The  uni- 
versity is  left  to  determine  both  the 
neediness  and  scholastic  eligibility  of 
the  individual  who  applies  for  this 
benefit. 

If  your  economic-libido  discovers 
that  said  $43,000,  when  divided  by  the 
number  of  years  it  took  to  accumulate 
this  cash  (sixteen),  represents  an  aver- 
age yeai'ly  publications  profit  in  excess 
of  $2,000,  you'll  wonder  how  it  is  in- 
vested. It  is  used  as  a  carry  over  fund. 
By  this  terminology  we  do  not  mean 
an  asset  that  is  blamed  on  next  year 
in  order  that  we  can  be  called  as 
"clean-non-profiting,  college  amateurs" 
for  this  year. 

Our  carryo\'er  fund  exists  for  two 
reasons.  We  can  invest  some  of  it  in 
government  bonds,  and  keep  a  "black 
countenance"  with  which  to  meet  our 
obligations.  Take  this 
year's  profit  utilization 
for  an  example:  we 
might  buy  a  paper 
stock,  in  advance,  for 
the  Syllabus,  so  that 
you  can  buy  the  Syl- 
labus on  schedule  too. 
And  as  soon  as  print- 
ing and  equipment 
costs  go  down,  we  can 
hope  for  a  lazy  ac- 
cumulation of  another 


43,000  dollars  for  the  scholarship  fund. 
Several  of  the  present  executives  of 
our  publications  are  being  benefited  by 
this  fund,  and  several  of  them  are  re- 
ceiving a  $40  salaiy  for  their  services. 
Yes,  "someone  is  making  a  little 
money  on  the  side."  About  $300  a  year. 
If  you  object,  consider  that  they  spend 
often  as  much  as  30  hours  a  week  in 
your  interest.  Consider,  also,  that  they 
could  be  jerking  sodas,  or  flattering 
their  patriarchs — if  they  had  so  many 
hours  free  time. 

Editorial  policy,  however,  is  not  dic- 
tated by  either  company  or  board.  The 
individual  editors  of  Parrot,  Daily,  and 
Syllabus  carefully  delete  all  libelous 
copy,  and  usually  clothe  their  pornog- 
raphy in  a  gesture  of  subtlety. 

For  the  most  part,  student  criticisms 
have  been  aimed  at  the  quality  of  wi'it- 
ing  in  the  Daily  and  Parrot.  Many  of 
these  criticisms  are  the  result  of  a  con- 
stant student  bias  which  seeks  writing 
of  a  professional  standard  from  a  pre- 
professional  publication.  You  have 
heard,  and  often  expressed,  the  old 
story  "this  should  never  have  been 
printed;  I  can  do  much  better."  The 
answer  of  a  publication  to  this  kind  of 
attitude  is  just  as  trite:  "If  you  can 
do  much  better,  why  don't  you  con- 
tribute?" 

Both  complaints  are  valid.  From  the 
student's  view-point,  the  publication's 
office  is  generally  bare  of  omniscient 
editors,  and  the  student  gets  the  idea 
that  he  is  wasting  his  time.  The  peti- 
tion-procedure and  the  impression  that 
our  staffs  are  cut-and-dried  cliques, 
catering  to  the  whims  of  a  minority,  is 
another  potent  dissuader. 

On  the  other  hand, 
you  must  remember 
that  the  magazine  is 
produced  by  students 
in  their  spare  time, 
and  that  the  business 
of  preparing  for  a 
deadline  is  tedious.  We 
cannot  instill  preroga- 
tive in  our  reader- 
critics,  where  their 
only  wish  is  to  criti- 
cize. 
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Cinder  Slant 

CHUCK  COEN  CHATS  WITH  COACH  HILL  ABOUT  PURPLE  TRACK  HOPES, 
THE  GLOWING  PAST  AND  A  NON-EXISTENT  FIELD  HOUSE  IN  A  LOOK 
AT  THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  THE  FOURTH  DIMENSION 


Frank  "Hurryback"  Hill 

JIt's  a  fast  moving  world  I  And  this 
year  Northwestern's  track  team  will 
have  to  work  overtime  to  keep  pace 
with  their  opposition  and  equal  the 
glory  of  their  Purple  predecessors.  As 
they  enter  then-  twenty-sixth  year  un- 
der the  tutelage  of  coach  Frank  Hill, 
the  Wildcats  must  tax  their  talents  to 
overcome  the  burden  of  training  handi- 
caps. To  accomplish  this  task  the  Hill 
thinlies  present  a  squad  that  is  an  equal 
mixture  of  veterans  and  hopeful  new- 
comers. 

Leading  the  way  for  the  'Cats  is  Bill 
Moore,  NU's  N.C.A.A.  and  Conference 
champ  in  the  pole  vault  whom  coach 
Hill  is  counting  on  to  set  the  pace  on 
the  outdoor  oval.  Bill  Porter  figures  to 
gather  points  in  both  indoor  and  out- 
door hurdles,  and  he  gave  notice  of  his 
intentions  when  early  in  the  season  he 
broke  the  school  high  hurdle  record 
and  barely  missed  the  world  record 
with  a  shade  over  :08.5  for  seventy 
yards. 

Others  who  should  garner  points 
during  the  indoor  and  outdoor  seasons 
are  Hank  Altepeter  in  the  440,  whose 
best  previous  time  is  just  off  the  NU 
record,  and  Jim  Holland  in  the  broad 
jump  and  century.  Holland,  the  Rock 
Island  flash,  holds  the  state  high  school 
broadjump  record  with  the  outstanding 
leap  of  24'2".  Last  fall  Holland  donned 
grid  togs  and  put  his  speed  to  use  as  an 
end  for  the  Waldorfmen  and  he  was 
joined  on  the  football  field  by  Altepeter. 

Additional  help  is  expected  from  Ed 
Sewell,  who  will  team  with  Moore  in 
the  pole  vault,  Joe  Angner  in  the 
quarter,  John  Cooley  a  hurdler,  Bob 
Kelly,  transfer  from  Purdue,  in  the 
hurdles.  Bill  Lundgren  in  the  pole 
vault,    Mike    Orlich    putting    the    shot. 


and,  come  outdoor  season,  Ray  Norman 
flinging  the  discus. 

The  squad  is  rounded  out  by  two- 
miler  Larry  Middlemas,  Jim  Smith  in 
the  880,  milers  John  Haropulos  and 
Tom  Moulding,  Bill  Billington  in  the 
dashes  along  with  Tom  Foster,  broad- 
jumper  Tom  Harris,  Paul  Ditzel  in  the 
quarter,  hurdler  Frank  Nicholas,  sprint- 
ers Ken  MuUins  and  Bill  Madden, 
Fletcher  Latta  in  the  distances,  and 
Dick  Korzelius  tossing  the  shot. 

Coach  Hill's  speedsters  labor  under 
definite  training  disadvantages  which 
impede  top  efforts.  The  chief  cause  of 
the  difficulties  is  the  lack  of  a  university 
fieldhouse  with  an  indoor  track.  By  the 
time  the  outdoor  season  comes  they  are 
far  behind  other  schools  in  conditioning 
and  during  the  spring  rain  and  mud 
they  are  forced  indoors  at  these  high 
schools.  This  is  contrasted  with  the 
other  conference  schools  which  all  have 
adequate  indoor  track  facilities.  It  is 
hoped  by  all  that  this  training  handicap 
will  be  removed  by  next  season  when 
Northwestern  should  have  procured  a 
drill  hall  from  the  Navy  with  an  ade- 
quate indoor  oval. 

With  a  fieldhouse  until  1941,  coach 
Hill  has  turned  out  many  outstanding 
stars  with  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  fine  pole  vaulters.  Currently,  Bill 
Moore  is  maintaining  the  tradition  and 
last  year  he  soared  to  13'10%".  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  he  hasn't  as  yet 
reached  his  peak  performance. 

Out  of  the  Purple  past  come  such 
great  vaulters  as  Bill  Droegemuller, 
who  took  second  place  in  the  Olympic 
games  at  Amsterdam,  Ed  Thistlewaite, 
who  set  the  Armour  Relays  mark  in 
1939,  Royal  Bouschor,  N.C.A.A.  and 
Conference  champ  in  1925,  Ollie  Olsen, 
versatile  track  star,  and  Tom  Warne, 
who  copped  the  World's  Championship 
at  Copenhagen  in  1930  and  also  holds 
the  school  record  of  14  feet. 

Coach  Hill  has  produced  too  many 
outstanding  proteges  to  mention  all  of 
them,  but  a  colorful  few  are  Rut  Walter, 
director  of  Northwestern  intramural 
athletics  who  sped  the  440  in  47.3,  Stu 
Crippen,    N.C.A.A.    and    Big    Ten    two 


mile  champ  in  1923,  and  Jack  Fleming 
and  Alvo  Martin,  who  are  co-holders 
of  the  NU  half-mile  record  of  1:52.6. 
Martin  was  N.C.A.A.  and  Conference 
champion  in  both  1925  and  1926.  Other 
champions  were  Justin  Dart  in  the 
hammerthi'ow,  football  star  Tiny  Lewis 
in  the  shot,  Ollie  Duggins  in  the 
hurdles,  Whitey  Hagen  and  Sonny 
Hague  in  the  quarter,  Don  Smith  and 
Bill  Portmess,  high  and  broad  jumpers 
respectively,  and  but  a  few  years  back 
Myron  Piker,  who  was  Big  Ten  champ 
in  60  and  100  yard  dashes  for  tkree 
consecutive  years.  Four  Northwestern 
track  greats,  Joe  Finch,  Phil  Doughter- 
ty,  Carl  Hall,  and  Gene  Hathaway,  lost 
their  lives  in  the  war. 

It  certainly  is  no  accident  that  so 
many  track  stars  have  been  developed 
at  Northwestern  during  the  regime  of 
Frank  (Hurry  Back)  Hill,  for  Hill  is 
renowned  as  one  of  America's  leading 
track  coaches. 

Hill,  who  joined  the  Northwestern 
athletic  staff  in  1921  after  serving  in  the 
navy  in  World  War  I,  obtained  his 
nickname,  Hurryback,  during  a  cross- 
country race  soon  after  his  arrival  on 
the  Wildcat  campus.  At  the  start  of  a 
race,  which  was  held  on  a  cold  after- 
noon on  a  lakefront  course  swept  by  a 
biting  wind,  one  of  Coach  Hill's  runners 
asked  him:  "Is  there  anything  special 
you  want  me  to  do  in  this  race?''  Hill 
calmly  instructed:  "Just  one  thing, 
young  man — hurry  back." 

Hill's  outstanding  coaching  talents 
have  often  been  put  to  use  outside  of 
the  NU  campus  as  he  helped  coach 
American  stars  in  the  '28,  '32,  and  '36 
Olympic  games.  This  year  he  xs  serv- 
ing as  director  of  the  Chicago  Relays 
which  will  be  held  March  29,  at  the 
Chicago  Stadium.  Then  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  May  30,  and  31.  he  will  be 
host  at  the  Conference  Outdoor  Meet 
at  Dyche  Stadium. 

So  with  their  spikes  digging  in  the 
cinders  and  clay  for  coach  Hill,  the 
Wildcat  trackmen  hope  to  leave  a  per- 
manent imprint  on  the  Northwestern 
records  in  the  never-ending  conflict  of 
man  against  the  fourth  dimension. 
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"Damnodest  fraternity  grip  I  EVER  saw!" 
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[We  never  have  time  for  the  SQclal-butterfly  routine, 
(people  with  cameras  get  free  drinks  for  buzzing 
t^ Junctions  like  the  ones  In  these  pikehurs.  So 
—JM^  and  Ted  fredstrom  ond  some  people  tak- 
ing photography  courass  have  come  up  with  these 
charming  s^ymesi^f  obscure  campus  personalities,  some 
of  whom  m^  W.  known  to  you.  look  'em  over,  kid- 
dies; this  may  be  your  only  chance  to  let  fly  o  few 
(^g^^hiarks  aboiA  the  near-great  and  otherwise^ 


are;  hpving 
drunk. 


a  picture  of  some  people  called  the  SAPs.-.'They 
a  shipwreck  porty.      They    all'  lopk   delightfully 


These  publicity-conKious  people 
ore  wdtching  something  at  the  Jun- 
ior Prom.  Arf  Stevens  and  Sue  dot- 
tin  look  im|fressed,  or  something. 


Mmiuiii 


A  boyr'  club 'called  the  D.U.'s  had  an  informal  party 
at  Rolling  Green  Country  Club.  The  only  important  thing 
about  the  picture  is  the  fact  that  it  represents  Dick  Sie- 
bert's  first  recognition  by  the  press.  That's  his  hand,  about 
on   inch   south-southwest  of  Cletus   Shutter's   hair. 


The  Kappa  Stgs  sing,  too,  as  witness  Dick  Rcsy, 
Woyne  Kent,  Eisten  Neufer,  and  a  Peterson  named 
Bert,  making  like  a  barbershop  quartet  at  their  "Nick- 
eiodecn"    Party 


Russ  Carlyle  giggles,  while  Jack  Newell! 
thinks  over  whatever  if  is  that  Te«)  Lewis  is  pt'O-j 
moting. 


The  people  in  this  obviously  posed  i 
picture  ore  Rog  Moran,  SAE,  Betty 
Lyons,  AOll,  Al  Bensabat,  Kappa 
Sigma,  Ann  Carlson,  Bob  Ballenger, 
Kappa  Sigma  Phi  (Jackie  Cremin 
must  have  dug  up  that  informc»- 
fion)  and  Jody  Hurd,  AOll. 


<w 


Also  pr^posiiionecT  waf  l*hi  "l%l  l^dwai 
ett    Horton,    by  Brother    Phi    Psi    dick    RutfiBWn 
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'Way  back  last  winter,  when  we 
had  to  get  the  crud  together  for  this 
issue,  scenes  like  these  were  all  that 
were  available,  the  Student  Publica- 
tions Company  having  limited  the 
travel  budget  to  a  one-way  fare  to 
Howard  Street.  (And  we've  used  that.) 


V/lNTtf^ 


THESE  YOUNG  STALWARTS  with  their  classgoing  para- 
phernalia always  stand  around  like  this.  They  have 
names,  as  follows:  Bobby  Markus,  L.A.  '49,  and  Lois  Gold- 
rich,   L.A.   '50. 


ONE  THAT'S  CRYING  is  Roth  Ann  Roberts, 
Kappa  Delta,  and  the  sleepwalker  is  June  Rob- 
inson, who  sleeps  at  the  same  place. 


Hd 


The  picture  at  the  left  is  a  greatly  en- 
larged photograph  of  the  grim  interior  of  a 
Popsickle.  That  was  as  far  as  our  intrepid 
photographer  would  venture  from  the  of- 
fice. He  said  it  was  cold,  and  brought  back 
a  statue  of  an  injured  ape  to  prove  it. 

Also  on  these  pages  are  some  brilliant 
examples  of  female  logic  at  its  inefficient 
best,  in  the  matter  of  trying  to  dress  warm- 
ly and  still  maintain  the  appeal  of  a  Balin- 
ese  queen. 


VIRGINIA  FISKE,  Theta,  and  Nancy  Van  Deventer, 
Kappa,  attempting  to  trip  Peter  Van  Meter.  (That's  right.) 
Miss  Fiske  is  just  returning  from  a  class  in  bullfighting, 
bearing  her  colorful  muchacha. 


DEERING   LIBRARY,   Northwestern's   enduring    tribute   to    a    big-time    hod    carrier    named    Wie- 
boldt,   was  obscured    by   BeMy    Schulman,    Journalism  '47,  and  Lee  Toovey,  Spitch   '48. 
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\j     EEULY    WE     ARE    CONTENT    with     the 

will  of  God,"  said  the  young  man  stand- 
ing nervously  beside  the  piano.  His 
companion,  a  pretty  girl  in  a  plain 
brown  tweed  suit  answered,  "Verily  we 
are  satisfied  with  the  desire  of  God." 

The  couple  were  then  married  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  their  religion. 
Soft  piano  music  and  Bible  readings 
formed  a  background  for  the  informal 
ceremony,  but  they  were  of  no  re- 
ligious significance.  The  newlyweds  had 
just  man-ied  themselves  without  benefit 
of  clergy. 

Wilmette,  Illinois,  center  of  the  new 
world  Baha'ism,  was  the  scene  of  the 
unorthodox  ceremony.  The  glistening 
white  temple  that  stands  vigilant  over 
the  southern  entrance  of  the  Chicago 
residential  suburb  sheltered  the  couple 
during  the  quiet  service.  It  is  the 
Baha'i  Temple,  house  of  worship  for  a 
relatively  new  religion. 

Baha'ists  from  all  over  the  country 
come  to  this  shrine  for  weddings,  spe- 
cial ceremonies  and  spiritual  guidance. 
Here  they  find  solace  in  the  teachiiigs 
of  Baha'u'llah,  founder  of  the  maiden 
faith. 

In  1844,  a  young  Persian  known  as 
the  Bab  proclaimed  the  coming  of  a 
powerful  educator.  After  six  years 
of  teaching,  this  forerunner  was  per- 
secuted and  killed. 

Upon  the  educational  foundation  laid 
by  the  Bab,  Baha'u'llah  constructed  the 
beginnings  of  Baha'ism.  He  declared 
that  a  new  and  greater  cycle  had  begun. 
This  was  to  be  the  "age  of  brotherhood, 
of  peace,  of  knowledge  of  God." 

'Abdu'1-Baha,  son  of  Baha'u'llah,  be- 
came leader  of  the  religion  when  his 
father  died.  He  spoke  to  his  million 
followers  in  Persia,  telling  them  of  the 
need  for  a  Baha'i  house  of  worship  in 
America. 

"Will  you  support  this  venture  to 
spread  our  doctrines?" 

"Yes!"  shouted  his  followers.  They 
were  enthused  with  the  philosophy  of 
their  peace-loving  religion. 

The  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893 
formally  introduced  the  new  faith  to 
America.  Chicago  was  chosen  as  the 
w^estern  heart  of  Baha'ism  because  of 
its  central  location. 

In  1912,  Baha'ists  bought  the  Wil- 
mette   site,    and    'Abdu'1-Baha    visited 
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America  to  bless  the  spot  with  his  pres- 
ence. As  he  laid  the  cornerstone,  he 
exclaimed,  "Now  praise  be  to  God  that 
Chicago  and  its  environs  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  diffusion  of  the  Fra- 
grances of  God  have  been  a  strong 
heart." 

The  late  Louis  Bourgeois,  architect, 
won  the  competition  for  the  temple  de- 
sign. He  explained  his  plan  to  the 
Baha'ists  by  saying,  "The  building  wiU 
represent  in  symbolic  form  the  Baha'i 
doctrine  of  unity.  Unity  of  religions 
and  mankind  will  be  implied  by  inter- 
weaving prominent  religious  symbols  in 
the  building's  design. 

"I    will    use    the    swastika,    oldest 
known    religious    symbol,    the    Latin 
cross  of  the  Christians,  the  Moham- 
medan star  and  crescent,  the  Jewish 
star,  and  the  triangle." 
The  Baha'ists  unanimously  approved 
when  they  heard  Bourgeois  explain  his 
design.     His    plan    had    captured     the 
meaning  and  feeling  of  the  religion. 

And  then  for  the  first  and  only  time, 
the  East  sent  charity  to  the  West! 

The  million  Baha'ists  in  Persia  and 
the  thousands  in  Turkestan,  India,  and 
Burma  sacrificed  and  grew  thin  to  save 
money  for  the  beautiful  building. 

Construction  of  the  structure  pro- 
gressed slowly  and  the  exterior  of  the 
majestic  temple  was  not  completed  un- 
til the  spring  of  1944.  Workmen  finished 
coating  the  temple  surface  with  sugary- 
white  architectural  cement  in  time  for 
the  Baha'i  Centennial  which  began  on 
May  23,  1946. 

Turbaned    Indians,    Negroes,    white 
men  and  Chinese  poured  into  the  nine- 
sided   building   to    celebrate   the   hun- 
dredth birthday  of  their  religion. 
Representatives  from  Canada,  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies    gathered    in    the    unfinished 
temple  auditorium  to  meditate  upon 
Baha'u'llah's    teachings.     Caretakers 
set    up    camp    chairs    for    the    wor- 
shipers. 
When  the  crowd  settled  itself  in  the 
uncomfortable    room,    a    muffled    voice 
began  the  religious  celebration  by  re- 
citing from  Baha'u'llah's  writings. 

"This  handful  of  dust,  this  earth  is 
one  home.  Let  there  be  unity."  The 
voice  read  on  and  on,  selecting  choice 
phrases.  He  who  spoke  was  hidden  be- 
hind a  red  plush  drape,  and  was  un- 


known to  the  worshipers.  Their  re- 
ligious laws  specifically  forbid  a  pro- 
fessional clergy. 

The  Baha'i  Temple,  however,  is  not 
for  special  ceremonies  alone.  Meetings 
are  held  in  its  halls.  Conventions  dis- 
cussing peace  and  its  preservation  take 
place  there  fi-equently.  World  prob- 
lems are  pondered  in  the  unfinished 
shi-ine.  And,  of  course,  religious  serv- 
ices are  held  in  the  temple  every  Sun- 
day afternoon. 

The  unusual  structure  is  naturally 
a  show  place.  It  resembles  a  huge 
three  tier  wedding  cake  resting  on  a 
circular  platform,  surrounded  by  a 
series  of  steps.  At  each  level  there 
are  large  windows  partially  screened 
by  stone  tracery. 

People  who  know  nothing  of  Baha'- 
ism visit  the  fabulous  temple  because 
they  are  curious.  A  group  of  women 
are  always  waiting  to  guide  visitors 
through  the  building. 

When  asked  about  the  size  and  struc- 
ture of  the  temple,  one  of  the  women 
answered,  "The  building  stretches  six- 
ty-one feet  from  the  fu-st  floor  to  the 
pinnacle  of  the  dome.  The  foundation 
extends  the  same  distance  into  the 
ground.'' 

"You'll  note,"  she  added  with  pride, 
"that  there  is  no  support  across  the 
diameter  of  the  dome." 

The  guides  are  eager  to  speak  of  +heir 
faith  and  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
its  philosophies. 

In  answer  to  queries  the  guide  re- 
marked, "You  probably  know  that 
every  religion  is  waiting  for  a  saviour 
of  one  type  or  another. 

"We  Baha'ists  believe  that  Baha'u'- 
llah was  the  awaited  saviour.  We  feel 
that  our  religion  is  the  fulfillment  and 
completion  of  all  ancient  faiths. 

"Some  day  our  religion  will  bring 
world  unity;" 

Another  guide  added,  "This  temple  is 
beautiful,  and  yet  it  is  a  mixture  of 
Egyptian,  Gothic,  Romanesque,  Tudor 
and  Byzantine  architecture.  It  symbol- 
izes the  graceful  harmony  of  unlike 
things." 

Baha'ists  hope  that  someday  their 
doctrines  of  unity,  so  effectively  cap- 
tured by  their  western  shrine,  will 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  globe.  They 
want  their  Wilmette  temple  to  symbol- 
ize world  cooperation  and  solidarity. 


WILMETTE'S   BAHA'I  TEMPLE  HOUSES  A  SECT   BORN    IN  PERSIA  A  CENTURY  AGO.    THE  MILLENIUM   IS  HERE 
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By  Milton  M.  Schwartz,  with  research  by  H.  C.  VanBuren 


^^PARTMENT  HUNTERS,  job 
seekers  and  readers  of  the  Daily's 
want-ad  column  may  reasonably  won- 
der what  this  Be-Bop-Sha-Bam  busi- 
ness is  all  about.  The  small  (one  inch) 
but  pretentious  announcement  is  be- 
coming an  institution  around  North- 
western with  its  inevitable  appearance 
late  in  the  week,  every  week.  The  bold 
letters,  cuddled  between  apartment-to- 
let  and  lost-and-found  notices,  are  at 
once  snobbish  and  folksy  as  they  spell 
out-MEMBERS  ONLY,  Guests  Wel- 
come. As  one  of  the  esoteric  multitude, 
we  wandered  into  the  inner  sanctum 
the  other  day.  Meek  and  self-effacing, 
we  hstened  and  learned.  Now  we're 
on  the  Dizzy  kick. 

The  Be-Bop  part  of  the  name  made 
us  rush  rashly  into  an  assumption  that 
the  name  came  from  the  song  "Hey  Bob 
A  Re  Bop."  Absti-use  as  a  bit  of  cultish 
ritual,    the    name    has    nothing    to    do 
with  the  well-known   jump   tune  that 
Lionel  Hampton  introduced.    Be-Bop- 
Sha-Bam  is  the  name  of  an  organiza- 
tion of  emancipated  musicians  and  the 
result  of  combining  the  tag  of  a  partic- 
ular jazz  style,  Be-Bop,  with  the  title 
of  a   little-known   recording   by   Dizzy 
Gilespie,     "Who-Bop-Sh'-Bam."     You 
might  wonder  at  this  point,  "Who  (Bop) 
is  Gilespie?".  We'll  get  around  to  that. 
Last    spring    somebody    got    the    big 
idea.    Out  west  on  Friday  afternoons, 
jam   sessions   were   being   held   at   one 
saloon  and  another,  as  they  had  been  for 
several  years,  under  the  paternal  eyes 
of  such  campus  jazz  agitators  as  Kenny 
Pierce  and  Hartford  Van  Buren.    The 
embryonic  idea  of  B-B-S-B  was  in  a 
state  of  gestation  over  the  summer,  first 
drew  breath  this  fall  when  "Van  Buren 
and  a  fellow-plotter,  Al  Bensabat,  de- 
cided to  get  a  bit  formal  and  organize 
a   club.    Then   they   neatly   coined   the 
bright,    recondite   name,    which   was    a 
signal  to  the  in-group  that  they  were 
going  to  be  on  the  Dizzy  kick.    (A  little 
patience:   we'll   get   around  to   the   big 
question  before  long.)    Busy  over  their 
offspring,  Messrs.  V.  B.  and  B.  printed 
membership  and  guest  cards,  creating 
the  illusion  of  exclusiveness.    The  men 
weren't  trying  to  steal  the  stuff  of  Art 
Diggle's  "boys'  clubs"  in  a  social  snob 


movement  with  a  musical  angle.  The 
idea  of  members  and  invited  guests 
comes  from  a  desire  to  keep  out  "loud- 
ies"  who  are  more  interested  in  their 
beer  than  in  listening  to  the  music. 
Actually,  \\'ith  a  slight  display  of  in- 
terest, you  can  get  a  membership  or 
guest  card  by  asking  "Van  Buren. 

You  don't  have  to  play  to  be  a  Be- 
Bopper.  Many  of  the  members  are 
merely  listeners,  and  lovers  of  the  club's 
favorite  idiom.  Membership  is  gratis 
and  has  grown  from  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  twenty-five  in  the  few 
months  of  B-B-S-B's  existence.  The 
group  claims  three  brother  organiza- 
tions. There's  one  each  in  New  Orleans, 
Portland  (Ore.)  and  Toledo.  Most  of 
the  members  of  the  local  outfit  are 
from  the  North  Shore  area  and  over 
half  of  them  are  N,  U.  students.  The 
sessions  are  held  Friday  afternoons  at 
the  New  Del  Shore. 

Be-Bop  style  is  the  rule  (though  not 
by  club  law)  at  these  sessions.  Tech- 
nically you  can  play  your  own  idiom, 
but  almost  all  the  music  comes  out  as 
an  attempt  at  the  revered  Be-Bop. 
Van  Buren,  in  attendance  at  speech 
school  at  odd  moments,  is  one  of  the 
more  fanatical  boys  of  the  group.  With 
a  febrile  devotion  to  his  beloved  you- 
know-what,  he  is  a  bit  disdainful  of 
the  "tininitiate"  who  doesn't  under- 
stand or  like  this  particular  jazz  ap- 
proach, and  he  draws  a  verbal  picture 
of  the  organization  which  makes  it  look 
somewhat  more  cultish  than  it  actually 
is.    He  describes  Be-Bop  in  the  glow- 


ing terms  of  a  political  reformer.    It's 
not  a  love;  it's  a  reUgion. 

A  musical  style  is  newly  defined  at 
each  individual  performance  and  can 
only  be  described  in  the  vaguest  of 
terms.  However,  a  few  things  can  be 
said  about  Be-Bop,  or  the  Dizzy  kick, 
which  point  out  the  ways  in  which  this 
style  differs  from  other  jazz  viewpoints. 
Enter  Mr.  Gilespie.  Diz  is  a  trumpet 
man  who  has  developed  a  huge  follow- 
ing of  "non-commercial"  musicians  as 
a  result  of  his  fi-esh  and  different  ideas. 
He  seems  to  have  led  those  who  play 
combo  work  with  him  into  his  pai-ticu- 
lar  groove.  As  Diz  played  he  influ- 
enced his  listeners  and  the  Be-Bop 
style  evolved.  What  has  resulted  is  a 
harmony  full  of  altered  chords  and  a 
unique  and  abrupt  phrasing  uncommon 
before  Diz  started  blowing.  The  roots 
of  this  style  are  to  be  found  in  modern 
"serious''  music,  especially  that  of  Igor 
Stravinsky.  The  "Be-Bop"  itself  as  a 
technical  term  refers  to  "one  or  more 
grace  notes  before  the  actual  playing 
of  a  melody  note,  or  a  fluttering  of  a 
melody  note  before  moving  to  the  next." 
This  trick,  according  to  Van  Buren,  is 
found  in  both  jazz  and  classical  music. 
Such  a  flutter  sounds  roughly  like  the 
nonsense  syllables  "Bo-diddle-lee-BE- 
bop."  When  this  verbal  phi-ase  is  mas- 
tered to  a  point  where  it's  pronounced 
rhythmically,  it's  supposed  to  sound 
like  some  of  the  stuff  you're  apt  to  hear 
on  a  Dizzy  record. 

Watch  yourself — before  you  know  it, 
vou  mav  be  bn  the  Dizzy  kick. 
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ACE  TYPEWRITER 
SERVICE 

909  Maple  Ave. 

EVANSTON,  ILL. 
GRE.  1155 


Repairs,   rentals,   bought, 
sold,  traded.   .  . 


Ball  Drive- It -Yourself 

Rent  A  Car  and 
Date  in  Style 


613  Chgo.  Ave.         Gre.  0013 


For 

SATURDAY   NIGHT 

DANCING 

9:30  until  2:30 

The  New  Del-Shore 

Dempster  and   McCormick 
presents 

The  Van  Buren  Quartette 

Featuring    BETTY   STITT   at 
the  piano 

Spend  one  of  your  Big  Nights  on 
West  Campus  with  us,  and  enjoy 
a  REALLY  delicious  sandwich — 
guaranteed  for  good  eating." 

Under  new  management 
Eddie  and  Millie  Stark 

For   private   parties   call 
Skokie  2421 


DEFECTION    SLIP 

(Frovi  page  11) 
Van  Wick  Tolstoy 
Fiction  ed., 
Purple  Parrot 
Dear  Van  Wyck: 

Here's  "Hot  Goofballs,"  done  up  as 
you  require.  It  was  a  lot  of  trouble,  I 
can  tell  you,  because  while  I  know  all 
about  the  butternut  business  I'm  not 
too  well  informed  on  college  athletics. 
That  girl  from  the  WAA  you  sent  over 
was  very  helpful,  though.  Please  save 
me  a  complimentary  copy  of  the  next 
issue.  Incidentally,  Bergen  Evans 
doesn't  like  it  this  way. 

Yours  truly, 

Joe  Garfoohs,  Sp.  '48 

P.S.  Neither  does  my  mother. 

*  *       * 

Dear  Joseph, 

Well,  partner,  this  time  you've  hit  it! 
It's  the  greatest  thing  I've  ever  seen. 
Who  ever  would  have  guessed  that  the 
butler  did  it?  This'll  make  the  best 
Parrot  we've  ever  put  out. 

Your  buddy. 
Van  Wyck  (Tolstoy) 
P.S.  I  showed  "Hot  Goofballs"  to  Walt 
Whitstein,  our  poetry  editor.  He  sug- 
gested that  you  might  have  Cleota — 
you  know,  the  female  liontamer — recite 
"Trees''  during  her  act.  He  said  it 
would  be  good  for  the  dramatic  sus- 
pension— I  think  it  was  dramatic  sus- 
pension.   How  about  it?    VW.T. 

*  #       * 

Tolstoy,  Purple  Parrot 
Dear  Van, 

I  certainly  hope  this  is  the  last  cor- 
rection you're  going  to  want.  Somehow 
or  other,  I  thought  "Trees"  was  by 
Shelley  (so  this  is  college!!),  and  I  had 
a  difficult  time  finding  it.  My  mother 
isn't  speaking  to  me,  but  I  don't  really 
mind. 

Joe  Garfoolis  (Sp.)   ('48) 
P.S.  Neither  is  Bergen  Evans.  He  gave 

me  a  B-minus. 

*  *       * 

Dear  Joe, 

Well,  pal,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  this 
takes  it!  Man,  you'll  be  another  Hem- 
ingway, or  at  least  a  George  Eliot 
(whoever  he  is). 

We'll  run  it  as  if  you  want  it  that 
way.  But  "Schlitzie"  Schlutzbaum,  our 
feature  editor,  thought  you  might  like 
to  stick  in  a  little  blurb  somewhere 
about  the  Interfraternity  Marbles 
tournament.  You  don't  have  to  if  you 
don't  want  to,  but  "Schlitzie"  is  an 
awfully  big  BMOC. 

Your  pal. 

Van  (Wyck  Tolstoy) 


(/Bennett  fF/iiJicJ^not 

Everything  in  music 

1148  Central  Ave. 
Wilmette,  111. 

Wil.  568 


Campus  Pharmacy 


821  Noyes 


Uni.  3630 


LONCTIN'S 
SPORT  SHOP 

Headquarters  for 
winter  sportsmen 


'EXTRA  SPECIALS' 


white  N.  U. 

SWEAT 

SHIRTS 

2  designs 

S1.95 


white  all  wool 

SWEAT   SOX 

98c 


girls'    white 

GYM   SHOES 

$2.50 


girls'  N.  U. 
GYM  SUITS 

and 
LEOTARDS 


Northwestern 

T  SHIRTS 

98c 


WHITE 
BABUSHKAS 

with  N.U.  seal 
79c 


FOR  THE  MEN'S  GYM 
gym  pants  T  shirts 

sweat  SOX  sweat  pants 

gym  shoes  supporters 


LONCTIN'S 

1731-33  Sherman  Ave.,  GRE  4604 
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Tolstoy,  Parrot, 
Look,  kiddo, 

Here's  the  finished  product.  I  had  so 
many  corrections  on  the  paper  that  I 
finally  had  to  retype  it,  as  you  can  see 
(23-skidoo,  kid!).  I  had  to  enter  the 
Interfraternity  Marbles  tournament  to 
get  the  information.  Somehow,  they 
think  I  won  it.  and  they're  sending  me 
to  Sweetwater,  Nevada,  to  compete  in 
the  national  finals. 

I  have  to  withdraw  from  school  for  a 
while  so  that  I  can  go  to  Sweetwater, 
but  that's  all  right  because  Bergen 
Evans  dropped  me  from  his  class  any- 
way, and  my  mother  cut  off  my  allow- 
ance. 

Yours, 

Joe  (Garfoolis)    (Sp.)    ('49) 
P.S.    Write  me  c/o  Dongface  Marbles 
Co.,  Sweetwater,  Nevada. 

.s-  *  * 

Joe.  ol'  pal, 

I  sure  was  sorry  to  hear  about  your 
leaving.  The  Parrot  lost  its  best  writer 
when  you  went  to  Sweetwater.  I  hope 
you  win  the  tournament.  I  know  you're 
knuckling  down  to  work  (ha,  ha!),  but 
could  you  do  us  one  last  favor?  "Hock" 
Legflounder,  our  advertising  manager, 
read  "Hot  Goofballs,"  and,  in  between 
epileptic  fits  of  passionate  appreciation, 
suggested  you  insert  just  a  teeny  plug 
for  the  Fresh  Fish  Floorcorner — you 
know,  the  restaurant.  They're  one  of 
our  best  customers. 

Thanx  a  million,  ol"  top, 
V.  (an  Wyck  Tolstoy) 
P.S.   Please  do  this,  as  "Hock"  has  a  fit 
when  anybody  crosses  him. 

.K-  ^  * 

Tolstoy-Parrot,  chum, 

Here's  the  story,  finished  and  com- 
plete.  I  can't  write  another  word  on  it. 

Look,  buddy,  can  you  do  an  old  pal  a 
favor?  I  got  out  here  and  was  in  the 
nineteenth  round  of  the  grand  tourna- 
ment (which,  as  you  can  see  from  the 
postmark,  is  being  held  in  Bangkok) 
when  your  letter  came.   I  must  confess, 

(Coiitinued  on  page  32) 


Student  Publications 

(From  page  25) 

When  viewed  from  an  overall  per- 
spective, the  problem  of  criticism  re- 
solves itself  something  like  this:  We 
haven't  got  enough  creative  talent;  or 
if  we  have,  the  incentive  for  them  to 
contribute  isn't  great  enough.  The  solu- 


tion is  relatively  easy;  promote  in- 
centive through  use  of  a  reward  system 
like  annual  writing  contests  for  those 
critics  who  "can  raise  the  level  of 
writing"  or,  in  the  words  of  John 
Ricker,  "Realize  that  this  is  the  best  we 
can  do,  and  that  our  makeup  and  art  is 
as  good,  and  in  some  cases  better,  than 
that  of  the  professional  magazine." 
(The  irony  here  is  that  to  raise  the 
level  of  our  writing  is  to  disgruntle  the 
campus'    "twelve-year-mind.") 

Another  formidable  criticism  of  our 
publications  is  that  our  contests  are  not 
run  fairly.  (The  Parrot's  "Man  and 
Woman  of  the  Year"  contest  has  raised 
,  much  objection.)  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  Parrot's  primary  reason 
for  sponsoring  the  contest  is  the  pro- 
motion of  sales  and  advertising.  The 
contest  helps  the  Parrot  meet  its  an- 
nual production  costs,  and  therefore 
requires  subscriptions  for  votes.  You 
can't  get  the  Lone  Ranger's  3-in-l 
secret  compartment,  atomic  bomb  ring, 
without  a  box  top. 

Pegasus,  the  campus'  literary  maga- 
zine, has  been  erroneously  associated 
with  the  Student  Publishing  company. 
It  is  not  a  member,  and  here's  why; 
Pegasus  depends,  for  its  existence,  on 
circulation  alone.  No  campus  publica- 
tion is  allowed  to  advertise.  Were  the 
Pegasus  to  be  admitted  to  the  publish- 
ing company,  it  would  rise  to  a  point 
of  competition  with  the  Parrot — ^by 
advertising,  using  slick  paper,  and 
eventually  catering  to  the  same  audi- 
ence as  the  Parrot.  Northwestern's 
consumption  of  student-authored  mate- 
rial is  not  sufficiently  great  to  create 
a  demand  for  another  campus  maga- 
zine. The  sole  purpose  of  Pegasus  is 
to  provide  an  outlet  for  literary  WTit- 
ing,  and  to  pei-petuate  itself  thus.  Dis- 
tinguished from  the  Parrot,  it  is  a 
magazine  designed  to  meet  a  select 
rather  than  a  general  campus  follow- 
ing. 

Pegasus,  Parrot,  and  Syllabus  are 
alike  in  one  respect — it  isn't  necessary 
for  the  people  who  wish  to  work  on  the 
magazine  to  be  enrolled  in  the  School 
of  Journalism.  Enthusiasm  is  the  only 
criteria  for  the  above  publications  in 
determining  which  petitions  are  to  be 
accepted.  In  the  case  of  the  Daily,  it 
is  requisite  for  the  petitioner  to  have 
some  journalistic  training,  or  the  equiv- 
alent, in  order  to  be  on  the  staff. 

Our  corporation  has  a  two-fold  ob- 
jective; "To  give  the  student  the  best 
possible  publications  that  can  originate 
from  collective  student-genius,  and  to 
maintain  a  margin  of  credit,  annually, 
that  will  contribute  to  that  end." 
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(Frovi  page  23) 

Anderson,  letting  you  put  that  rattle- 
trap in  his  garage  and  all." 

"Naw.  I  got  something  else  to  do  to- 
night." 

"Aw,  Charlie,"  pleaded  his  wife.  "Just 
this  one  night." 

Charlie  lost  himself  in  thought.  He 
wanted  to  stay  home  with  the  kids  to- 
night, sure.  But  this  was  the  time  he'd 
been  waiting  for.  Tonight  he'd  drive 
downtown  and  ride  through  the  streets. 
He  already  had  those  flashlights  ar- 
ranged on  his  bumpers  so  they'd  show 
up  the  license  plates.  "I  got  something 
else  to  do  tonight,"  he  repeated.  "I'm 
going  to  drive  the  car  around  and  show 
off  the  new  plates.  I'll  tell  you  what: 
you  and  the  kids  pile  in  the  car  and 
we'll  all  go  out  and  ride  around." 

Ida,  who  had  never  understood 
Charlie's  preoccupation  with  his  license 
plates,  did  not  understand  this  sugges- 
tion either.  She  wanted  the  Ander- 
sons over,  too.  They  were  so  nice,  and 
besides,  they  had  a  lot  more  money 
than  anybody  in  the  neighborhood. 
"How  about  the  Andersons?"  she  asked. 
"They  can't  squeeze  in  that  junkheap 
too.'' 

Charlie  snorted.  "The  Andersons. 
They  got  their  own  car.  Hell,  they 
could  afford  to  have  ws  over  tonight. 
They're  the  ones  ought  to  give  a  party, 
the  Andersons.  Them  with  their  chimes 
instead  of  a  doorbell  and  that  garage 
with  the  doors  opening  automatically 
when  you  drive  up  and  closing  when 
you're  inside."  He  felt  a  short  flash  of 
anger  against  what  he  had  once  heard 
called  the  capitalist  system.  "One  thing 
those  Andersons  ain't  got,  though,"  he 
said  vehemently.  "That's  my  license- 
plates.  Old  Anderson's  jealous  as  hell 
about  that.  Always  was.  He  keeps 
telling  me  to  sell  the  car.  Just  wants 
those  plates,  that's  all.  I  never  did  tell 
him  it's  against  the  law  to  give  away 
plates,  and  I  guess  he  don't  know  it." 
Charlie  wasn't  going  to  tell  Anderson, 
either.  If  he  did,  Anderson  would 
probably  make  him  take  his  car  out  of 
the  garage.  One  of  these  days,  though, 
Charlie  was  going  to  tell  Anderson  off. 
After  the  winter  was  over,  though,  and 
he  wouldn't  need  the  garage  space  any 
more. 

I'm  going  to  sell  the  car  this  year, 
Charlie  decided.  Maybe  around  No- 
vember, or  maybe  even  October. 

Ida's  words  cut  thi-ough  his  thoughts. 
"Look,  Charlie,"  she  was  saying,  "what 
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means  more  to  you,  your  kids  or  your 
license-plates?" 

Charlie  thought  for  a  moment.  He 
was  somewhat  startled  to  find  himself 
wondering  just  which  did  mean  more. 
"The  kids,  of  course,"  he  answered 
automatically.  "But  you're  not  being 
fair." 

She  wasn't,  either,  he  thought.  Those 
plates  represented  just  about  every- 
thing Charlie  would  ever  do  or  have 
that  would  impress  people.  He  imag- 
ined people  pointing  at  the  plates  and 
wondering  who  owned  them  and  being 
jealous  about  it.  He  decided  to  have 
his  own  party  tonight,  just  driving 
around  the  city  and  maybe  taking  a 
drink  now  and  then.  "Look,"  he  said, 
"are  you  coming  with  me  tonight  or 
aren't  you?  "  He  knew  she  would  say 
no  and  he  didn't  care  too  much,  be- 
cause she  just  didn't  understand  him. 
"Aw,  please,  Charlie,"  said  Ida.  "Tell 
you  what  let's  do:  we'll  have  our  own 
little  party  until  midnight,  and  then 
we'll  all  go  out  for  a  ride,  like  you  said. 
How  about  that?" 

It  was  reasonable  enough,  sure,  and 
if  Ida  had  suggested  that  at  first  he'd 
have  said  yes  right  away.  But  now  he 
wanted  to  spend  the  evening  by  him- 
self. 

"Aw,  that's  no  good,"  he  argued 
blankly.  "Either  we  do  or  we  don't." 
"Then  we  don't."  Charlie  could  read 
his  wife's  eyes  like  a  thermometer,  and 
he  knew  when  she  was  getting  angry 
or  stubborn  or  both.  This  was  both. 

"All  right,  then  we  don't.    I'll  go  out 
by  myself." 
"Go  ahead." 

"I  will."  He  sat  slumped  in  the  chair, 
toying  with  the  glove. 

"I  mean  right  now.  If  you're  going, 
then  go  now." 

"All  right,  I  will."  Slowly  he  got  up 
and  picked  up  his  coat.  He  put  it  on 
and  walked  toward  the  door.  I'll  drive 
around  a  while,  he  thought,  and  maybe 
come  back  before  midnight.  He  opened 
the  door.  "See  you  later,  Ida."  he  ven- 
tured. 

"Yeah.  Yeah,  sure,  Charlie,"  Ida  re- 
plied, wondering  how  soon  she  ought  to 
tell  the  Andersons  to  come  over, 
Charlie  or  no  Charlie.  She  heard  the 
motor  of  his  ancient  car  sputter,  mis- 
fire, and  then  catch,  the  worn  muffler 
doing  nothing  to  diminish  the  roar. 

Charlie  hadn't  really  intended  to  stay 
out  so  late.  He  wasn't  quite  sure  just 
how  late  it  was,  and  although  he  kept 
peering  at  his  dollar  pocket-watch,  the 
position  of  the  hands  just  didn't  seem 
to  register  in  his  mind. 

(Coiithmed  on  page  32) 
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ARTHUR  MURRAY,  TAKE  IT  AWAY! 


By  Howard    Hall 


^^OME  MEN  LIKE  playing  bridge. 
Others  get  a  kick  out  of  anagrams.  A 
few  males  can  actually  stomach  grand 
opera.  But  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  man 
who  enjoys  public  dancing.  Nor  do  the 
select  few  who  twirl  blonds  around  in 
floor  shows  and  movies  actually  look 
like  they  are  enjoying  themselves  .  .  . 
even  at  $1500  a  week.  Yet  considerable 
pressure  is  constantly  exerted  against 
men  by  female  dancing  enthusiasts  who 
demand  that  everyone  dance  whether 
they  like  it  or  not.  This  is  very  unjust. 
I  have  always  maintained  that  it  is  a 
man's  own  business  whether  he  fight 
through  a  fox-trot  or  hide  behind  a 
whiskey-and  on  the  terrace.  Someone 
said   that   dancing   was    the    poetry    of 


motion,  and  I  won"t  dispute  this  for  it 
proves  my  point.  There  isn't  one  man 
in  a  hundred  who  can  read  poetry  far 
less  enact  it. 

However,  there  are  admittedly  some 
agreeable  aspects  to  the  basic  posture 
or  starting  position  of  the  dance.  The 
female  is  grasped  firmly  but  gently 
about  the  midriff  in  close  physical  prox- 
imity by  the  male.  His  left  clasps  her 
right  hand  outstretched  for  purposes 
of  guiding.  This  is  a  pleasant  enough 
beginning  and  might,  in  many  cases, 
lead  to  a  beautiful  friendship.  Instead, 
the  couple  must  take  their  place  in  the 
midst  of  a  struggling  crowd  on  the  typi- 
cal dance  floor.  This  does  not  heighten 
the  pleasure  of  the  situation  a  great 
deal. 

If  a  man  doesn't  care  for  egg  plant, 
people  recognize  this  and  leave  him 
alone.    Not  so   for   dancing.    If  a   man 


professes  no  great  love  for  dancing  this 
acts  as  a  green  light  for  dancing  en- 
thusiasts who  constantly  goad  him  into 
the  indoor  sport  and  consequently  a 
greater  hatred  for  it.  Probably  the 
most  frequent  form  of  pressure  directed 
against  him  is  that  honored  institution, 
"the  mixer." 

The  objective  of  the  mixer  is  to  force 
a  large  group  of  strangers  to  mixed 
sexes  to  get  to  know  each  other  through 
the  cruel  process  of  dancing  with  each 
other.  A  young  man  can  usually  sur- 
vive the  horrors  of  dancing  without  too 
many  scars  both  physical  and  mental 
until  he  reaches  the  crucial  point,  ar- 
rival in  college.  At  a  college  mixer 
which  is  usually  held  for  incoming 
classes,  he  becomes  either  a  dire  foe 
to  dancing  or  a  submissive  sheep. 

The  event  is  usually  staged  in  some 
large  unfriendly  room  like  a  gymnasi- 
um. The  men  and.  women  arrive  in  small 
groups  and  immediately  segregate 
themselves  against  the  two  opposite 
walls  of  the  room.  After  an  awkward 
wait  the  assistant  dean  approaches  the 
mike  on  the  band  stand  and  delivers 
his  annual  speech  containing  his  two 
annual  jokes  while  wearing  his  annual 
smile.  He  enjoins  the  "mixees"  to  "get 
together  and  have  a  really  good  time." 
He  then  retreats  to  the  unspiked  punch 
bowl  leaving  the  situation  exactly  as 
he  found  it. 

The  head  of  the  student  body  then 
introduces  the  band,  Jose  Banana  and 
His  Bunch,  Music  with  Appeal,  who 
immediately  break  forth  into  an  orgy 
of  sound.  The  six  most  enthusiastic 
jitterbugs  leave  the  male  lines  and 
approach  the  female  encampment.  They 
deftly  select  partners  and  trot  out  onto 
the  field.  Vicious  rug-cutting  ensues 
on  the  floor  for  the  next  half-hour  with 
the  women  being  substituted  freely.  Far 
from  being  goaded  into  action  by  this 
display,  the  remainder  of  the  men  show 
about  as  much  interest  as  a  near- 
sighted sheep  dog  at  a  flea  cricus. 

The  mixer  seems  to  be  dying  on  the 
vine  when  suddenly  the  shock  troops 
ai-e  run  in.  These  are  hostesses.  They 
are  a  group  of  upperclass  women  se- 
lected for  physical  strength  and  moral 
determination,  and  their  job  is  to  com- 
pel the  reticent  men,  by  brute  force 
if  necessary,  to  dance  with  the  girls. 
A  bitter  but  losing  struggle  now  com- 
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mences.  The  hostess  selects  a  victim 
and  descends  on  him  beaming. 

"Well,  hello.  What  school  are  you 
in?  Why  aren't  you  dancing  with  some 
of  these  nice  girls?  Come  on.  let  me 
introduce  you  to  a  nice  one,"  she  sim- 
pers. 

"Aw,  don't  worry  about  me.  I  was 
just  looking  for  one,"  the  embarrassed 
victim  lies.  "I'm  having  a  swell  time. 
No  kidding!" 

"Oh,  you're  just  shy.  You're  afraid 
of  these  girls.  Come  on,  let's  find  one 
for  you." 

"No  thanks.  Thanks,  but  no  thanks," 
he  mutters.  "I'd  rather  just  stand  here 
and  watch.  Anyway,  I  don't  dance  so 
well.  I  might  walk  on  her  or  some- 
thing." 

"Don't  you  know  how  to  dance?"  she 
exclaims  triumphantly.  "Well,  there's 
no  time  like  the  present.  Some  of  the 
girls  would  just  love  to  teach  you. 
And  you've  almost  the  whole  floor  to 
practice  on.  You  come  along  with." 
She  seizes  him  with  a  grip  of  steel. 

"For  the  love  of  Mike,  please  don't 
take  me  over  there.  I  can't  take  les- 
sons out  there  on  the  floor  with  every- 
one watching." 

"Oh,  you're  just  self-conscious.  Never 
mind  them  at  all.  They  won't  be  pay- 
ing any  attention  to  you.  Say,  what's 
your  name?" 

"Marvin.    Marvin  Spondulick." 

"Thanks.  Marvin,  I  want  you  to  meet 
Cynthia  Drawtwo.  Cynth,  Marvin 
Spondulick." 

"Charmed,"  says  Cynthia. 

"Gulp,"  says  Marvin. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 

V 

DEFECTION    SLIP 

(From  page  28) 

I  was  a  little  upset  to  find  the  story 
hadn't  been  printed  yet,  and  I  washed 
out  of  the  tournament  by  being  caught 
using  a  "steelie."  They  said  I  hunched, 
too,  but  I  didn't. 

Anyway,  they  told  me  that  since  I 
was  out  of  the  tournament  I  might  as 
well  go  home,  but  that  plane  flight  back 
to  Evanston  to  look  into  the  Fresh  Fish 
Floorcorner  left  me  broke  (it  cost  me 
$3,196  round-trip),  and  I  can't  get 
back.  Could  you  loan  me  a  couple  of 
hundred  bucks  to  pay  boatfare  home? 
I'm  going  ninth-class  steerage. 

Don't  fail  me,  bosom-buddy, 
J.   (oe  Garfoolis,  Sp.  '50) 
P.S.     If   I'm   not   back   by    September, 
Northwestern  will  charge  me  a  $2  late 
I'egistration  fee. 


Mr.  Joseph  Garfoolis 
c/o  Sakyamuni  Abattoir 
Bangkok,  Siam 
Dear  Mr.  Garfoolis: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  unsolicited 
manuscript,  "Hot  Goofballs."  Unfortu- 
nately, our  last  issue  has  ah-eady  gone 
to  press  for  the  year,  and  we  are  unable 
to  use  it.  Perhaps  next  year's  staff 
might  be  able  to  use  it,  but  I  would 
suggest  several  deletions:  your  story  is 
far  too  "Joe  College"  in  approach,  but 
you  still  try  to  give  it  a  message,  mak- 
ing the  whole  affair  uneven  and  un- 
balanced. And  why  the  poetry  in  a 
story  about  a  marbles  tournament 
(also  a  bad  idea)  ?  Finally,  your  story 
plugs  the  Fresh  Fish  Floorcorner  to  the 
point  of  nausea. 

Incidentally,  we  could  never  print  a 
story  by  anyone  not  enrolled  in  North- 
western University.  If  you  do  come 
here,  I  might  suggest  that  you  improve 
your  style  by  taking  one  of  the  com- 
position courses  offered  here.  Professor 
Bergen  Evans,  for  example,  has  a  very 
good  section. 

Thank  you  for  your  contribution, 
even  though  it  stank. 

Griswold  Shegnasty 
Editor-in-chief,  Purple  Parrot 
P.S.  Van  Wyck  Tolstoy,  our  former 
fiction  editor,  to  whom  you  addressed 
your  letter,  is  no  longer  on  our  staff. 
He  left  school  last  month  to  accept  an 
executive  position  with  Hash  maga- 
zine, made  him  because  of  an  excellent 
short-story  he  submitted  to  them  some 
months  ago.  which  also  appeared  under 
his  name  in  the  Parrot.  Coincidentally 
enough,  his  story  was  also  entitled 
"Hot  Goofballs." 
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(Froni  page  30) 
The  evening  had  been  somewhat  of  a 
flop.  Nobody  had  pulled  up  alongside 
him  and  complimented  him  on  his 
license-plates,  but  he  was  sure  they'd 
noticed  them.  They  kept  pointing  at  his 
car  as  they  passed,  and  motorists  driv- 
ing by  him  would  slow  up  to  look.  Just 
the  same,  he  felt  vaguely  disappointed 
that  no  one  had  done  anything  about 
seeing  his  plates,  although  he  was 
somewhat  foggy  on  what  the  onlookers 
should  have  done. 

There  had  been  one  person,  though, 
he  remembered  faintly:  the  cop  who'd 
seen  him  stop  at  a  red-light  at  a  busy 
intersection  and  finish  off  the  contents 
of  his  bottle.  Charlie  had  just  heaved 
the  bottle  out  the  window  then  the  cop 
came  over.  He'd  made  some  sort  of 
remark  about  the  license-plates,  Char- 


lie was  sure.  It  was  funny,  though,  but 
he  couldn't  remember  what  else  the 
cop  had  said  or  whether  he'd  given  him 
a  ticket.  He  began  to  bumble  through 
his  pockets  in  search  of  a  possible 
ticket,  but  by  the  time  he  finished  two 
pockets  he  had  forgotten  what  he  was 
looking  for. 

Charlie  still  had  a  quarter  of  a  tank 
of  gas  left,  but  he  didn't  feel  like  doing 
any  more  driving.  About  half  an  hour 
ago  he  had  decided  that  maybe  he 
should  go  home,  and  although  he 
couldn't  remember  doing  anything 
about  it,  he  found  himself  approaching 
his  block. 

"I  wonder  if  the  Andersons  are  over," 
Charlie  said  aloud.  His  voice  sounded 
funny.  He  decided  to  repeat  what  he 
had  just  said,  louder.  "I  wonder  if  the 
Andersons  are  over,"  he  said  again.  He 
decided  to  try  the  sentence  backwards. 
"Over,"  he  said,  and  then  gave  up.  He 
began  to  laugh,  then  stopped  and  won- 
dered what  he  was  laughing  at. 

To  his  surprise,  he  saw  that  he  was 
in  the  driveway  and  the  garage  doors 
wrre  already  opening.  He  drove  inside 
and  heard  the  doors  shut,  intensifying 
the  roar  of  the  motor.  It  sounded  good. 
He  gunned  the  accelerator. 

Charlie  looked  at  his  watch.  He 
couldn't  see  what  time  it  was,  but  he 
imagined  it  was  late.  "Ida's  probably 
home  in  bed."  he  said  aloud.  "I  hope 
she  isn't  sore  at  me  for  staying  out  so 
late." 

It  was  suddenly  very  late  and  he  was 
suddenly  very  sleepy.  To  the  soothing 
tune  of  the  idling  motor,  Charhe  fell 
quietly  asleep  over  the  wheel  for  the 
last  time. 

Over  at  Charlie's  house,  Ida  tripped 
over  the  rug  and  realized  that  she'd 
had  a  little  too  much  to  drink.  "I  think 
I'm  stewed,"  she  confided  to  Mrs.  An- 
derson. 

Mrs.  Anderson  didn't  seem  to  hear 
her.  She  was  asleep  on  the  couch,  and 
anyway,  the  radio  was  blasting  too  loud 
for  her  to  hear  anything. 

Ida  looked  around,  but  couldn't  see 
Mr.  Anderson.  He's  probably  up  in  the 
bathroom,  she  thought.  She  thought 
about  Charlie.  Maybe  he  had  already 
come  home  and  was  upstairs  waiting 
for  her.  The  more  she  thought  about 
it,  the  surer  she  was,  although  she  had 
no  desire  to  go  up  and  see.  "He's  prob- 
ably asleep  all  ready,"  she  said  aloud. 
"I  hope  he  isn't  sore  at  me  for  staying 
up  so  late." 

Ida  sank  sleepily  on  the  couch  beside 
Mrs.  Anderson.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
was  sleeping,  snoring  only  now  and 
then. 
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Personal  Stationery 

and 

Greeting  Cards 

Davis  Card  Shop 

614  Davis  St.  Uni.  7711 


Copying  -  Enlarging 

Evanston 

Photographic 

Service 

1854  Sherman      Gre  8871 


De  Boid's  on  the  Wing  .  .  . 


They  know  that  the  best  steaks, 
chops  and  hamburgs  can  be  found 
out  at  the 


Boulevard  Inn 

Emerson    and    McCormick 


i 


Are  you 

Maeb  eht  no* 


A  Box  of  Life- 
savers  for  the 
Best  Joke! 
What  is  the 
best  joke  that 
you  heard  on 
the  campus  this 
week?  For  the 
best  sul>niitted 
each  issue, 
there  will  be  a 
free  award  of  a 
carton  of  Life- 
savers.  Jokes 
will  be  judged 
by  the  Editor. 
Submit  them  at 
the  Parrot  of- 
fice. 


You  are,  if  you  get  tongue-tied  when  you  meet  a 
cute  cookie!  Or  worse  yet,  if  you  stoop  to  "weather 
talk!"  Get  on  the  beam  right,  fellow!  Start  off  from 
third  base!  Offer  that  choice  bit  of  calico  a  yvunmy 
Life  Saver.  She'll  be  keen  on  them  (and  you). 


■}f  "On  the  beam"  backwards 


5^ 


P.  S.  'Just  in  case  this  friendship 
ripens — Life  Savers  keep  your  (and 
her)  breath  kissably  fresh! 


Sweet   Miss   Teen 


In   vour 

Junior 

Gar-tav  girdle 

^7.50 

\()u"ll  have  all  the  curve- 
control  you  need  in  this 
feather-light,  young-fash- 
ioned girdle.  It's  smooth 
and  slimming  with  a  won- 
derful lastex  back  and 
sides  that  give  you  perfect 
freedom  of  action.  Ravoii 
satin  front  panel,  side 
zipper.  Peach,  in  sizes  26 
to   30. 

Matching  Gar-tay  Bra 
$1.50 


Open  Thursday  Evenings 
Until  9:30 


1630   Orrinston 


f^^-^ 
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^Ite  cnoicest  dedSert  of  all 

jceOieam 


Uni  3220 


Amb  2633 


l/lnu5ual   Kjif-ts  .  .  . 


for  everyone's  Easter  tliat  truly  reflect  your  care  in  choosing.  Bring  those 
hard  to  please  names  in  and  you'll  see  why  it's  always  smart  to  include 
a  package  from 

^^nderSon  6  Indian  .^^rts  ") 

622  Davis  St.  Evanston  Uni.  3888 


OUT  OF  LOVE 

It's  peaceful  to  be  out  of  love 
And  not  forever  thinking  of 
The  same  two  eyes,  the  same  nice  hand, 
And  what  he  did,  and  what  he  said. 
And  if  he'll  come  tomorrow,  or 
On  Friday,  as  he  did  before; 
It's  peaceful  not  to  have  to  say 
When  you  are  asked  ta  go  away 
For  over  Sunday,  that  you've  got 
A  date,  when  really  you  have  not. 
And  only  think  perhaps  you  might 
Be  taken  somewhere  Sunday  night. 
It's  peaceful  not  to  listen  for 
The  telephone  ring  anymore; 
To  watch  the  postman  triidging  by 
Without  the  flicker  on  ari  eye. 
It's  peaceful  not  to  sit  and  wait. 
It's  peaceful   not  to   meditate 
Until  the  mind  gets  very  tired. 
It's  peaceful  not  to  feel  inspired 
And  agitated  aiid  adoring: 
It's  peaceful — But,  God,  it's  very  boring. 

J.  F. 


Lab  ch  Furs 

1717   Sherman 
Gre.   2882 

Remodel  and  make 

coats 

Cleaning  and 

Storage 

NEMON^    ^ 

\ 

,L^^mAf,*'3y(% 

¥^ 

y     sYsi 

rcM 

716  Main  St. 


[Paul  &.  ibckman 
y^eweler 

Diamonds  •  Watches  •  Silverware 
Fine  Watcli  and  Jewelry  Repairing 

Established  in  1920 
Tel.  Greenleaf  9727 


Evanston.  111. 


EL  GAVCHO 

ISorth  Shore's  Most  Distinctive  Restaurant  &  Cocktail  Lounge 


THE  FINEST  in  foods, 


Dinners    served    from 
6  'til  10 

SKOKIE   BLVD., 
North  of  Harrison 


chili,  spaghetti, 
lobster    tails,    chicken 
and  steaks 


Call 


SKOKIE  2870 
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"Meet  you  at  the 
Silhouette" 

because  there's 

continuous  entertainment  and 
dancing  .  .  .  delightful  at- 
mosphere. 

Amateur  night  every  Thursday — 
Jam  Session  every  Sunday  from  4  P.M.  to  9  P.M. 

It's  easy  to  see  that  S.A.E.'s  Rog  Moran  and  Don  Whan  are  showing  A. D. Pi's  Jody  Hurd  and  Betty  Lyons 
a  good  time  at  the 


Club  Silhouette 


1555    W.  Howard  Street 


"I'll  bring 
the  Coke" 


■  COPYHIQHT  1946,  THEOOCA-COLA  COMPANY  | 

BOTTLED  UNDER  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY  BY 

COCA-COLA    BOTTLING    CO.   OF    CHICAGO,   INC. 
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Pu.Je 
Wen    . 


You  can  stop  dreaming  now  .  .  . 

Any  girl  would  just  love  to  go  with  you  out 
to  the  Oasis  .  .  .  They  have  such  good  times 
with  the  neat  music  and  wine.  For  a  really 
smooth  evening  come  on  out  to  the 


Oasis    *    *    * 
Little  Club 

4400  Simpson     Skokie  2G^& 


For  casual, 
Campus  correct 

Suits  in  hard  or  soft 
woolens    .    $39.95-$47.50 

Covert  or  Calvary  twill 
topcoats    .    $37.95-$55 

with  plenty  of  LONGS 

Shirts,  ties,  sweaters 
and  other  furr,,shings 


Ji'..... 


North  Shore  Hotel 

519  Davis  St. 

Evanston 


CW^' 


Arthur  Murray, Take  It  Away! 

(From  page  32) 

"Marvin  doesn't  dance  very  well, 
Cynth,"  the  hostess  tells  her.  He  says 
he'd  just  adore  having  you  teach  him. 
Well,  have  fun,  you  two."  She  flounces 
off  after  another  quarry. 

I  have  a  few  ideas  on  how  a  male 
can  alleviate  part  of  the  distress  of 
mixers  and  still  reap  the  benefits  of  one. 
In  the  first  place,  never  go  to  a  mixer 
on  time.  Always  arrive  about  a  half 
hour  late.  By  this  time,  the  hostesses 
have  done  the  worst  of  their  work  and 
are  trying  to  catch  a  second  wind.  Also, 
the  few  males  who  are  dancing  have 
become  more  aggressive  and  have  sep- 
arated the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  The 
only  purpose  you  have  in  coming  to 
the  mixer  in  the  first  place  is  to  discover 
some  liliely  women  with  whom  to  ar- 
range dates  in  the  future.  To  accomp- 
lish this,  you  need  only  watch  those 
who  are  dancing. 

When  you  arrive  at  the  entrance, 
step  boldly  inside  and  start  scanning 
the  crowd  very  intently.  Eventually  a 
hostess  will  approach  and  ask,  "What 
school  are  you  in?  Can't  I  introduce 
you  to  someone?" 

You  ignore  the  question  and  overlook 
her.  "Have  you  seen  Albert  Fistaris?" 
you  ask.    "The  dean  wants  him." 

"No,"  she  answers.  "I'm  afraid  I  don't 
know  him." 

"Well,  I  guess  I'll  have  to  go  in  and 
find  him.    It's  very  important." 

After  making  a  few  careful  mental 
notes,  you  approach  one  of  the  men 
who  has  just  been  cut  in  on.  You 
address  him  in  an  authoritative  tone. 
"I'm  from  the  Daily  .  .  .  Social  column. 
Who  was  the  red-head  you  were  just 
dancing  with?  We're  printing  a  list  of 
the  most  striking  couples  seen  at  the 
mixer." 

"Her  name  is  Minerva  Sorid.  and 
mine's 

"Thanks  a  lot,  bud.  .  .  . 

"Pardon  me,  Mac.  I'm  from  the  Daily. 
I  noticed  you  dancing  with  that  chick 
with  the  build  just  now.  We're  prepar- 
ing a  list  of  the  best  dancing  partners 
at  the  mixer.   Give  me  your  names  will 

you?" 

"Well,  her  name  is  Josephine  Stack- 
well,  and  mine  is  .  .  ." 

"Thanks,  old  man.'' 

A  few  more  such  interviews  and  your 
mission  is  accomplished  with  ease  and 
speed.  You  can  then  depart  in  radiant 
contentment  and  to  "west"  for  a  beer. 
Dancing  is  really  an  unnecessary  tor- 
ture that  can  be  easily  escaped  if  you 
put  your  mind  to  it. 
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PURPLE    PARROT 


What  Wilbur 
DISCOVERED 

Bv  Charles  Greenblatt 


w. 


ILBUR  HALL  DIDN'T  BE- 
LIEVE. His  wife  coaxed  and  the  min- 
ister threatened.  But  Wilbur  Hall  didn't 
believe. 

One  Sunday,  when  Wilbur  was  trying 
harder  than  usual,  he  muttered  to 
himself,  "I'd  give  almost  anything  to 
know  what  happens  afterward."  But, 
then,  he  thought  of  the  Spartan-Bruin 
game  that  afternoon,  and  Wilbur  was 
through  believing  for  the  day. 

That  afternoon  at  the  game,  a  curi- 
ous thing  happened  to  Wilbur.  The 
Spartans  were  losing  8  to  3  and  there 
didn't  seem  much  hope  left.  Wilbur 
was  about  to  leave,  when  a  man  sat 
down  beside  him.  The  man  was  a  very 
ordinary  man.  He  didn't  have  a  pointed 
beard,  and  when  he  talked,  he  didn't 
chuckle  sinister-like. 

This  man  was  rooting  for  the  Bruins, 
so  Wilbur  should  have  suspected  some- 
thing.   But,  Wilbur  was  a  good  sport. 

"Have  a  peanut?"  the  man  asked. 

"Who're  you  for?"  Wilbur  countered. 

"The  Bruins.  But  have  a  peanut, 
anyway." 

Wilbur  munched  on  a  peanut,  and  to 
show  that  there  were  no  hard  feelings 
just  because  the  other  man  was  a  Bruin 
rooter,   he   took   another. 

"Say,  didn't  I  see  you  in  church  this 
morning?"  the  man  asked. 

"You  might  have.    I  was  there." 

"Good  sermon." 

"Oh,   it  was   all   right." 

Now,  Wilbur  should  have  suspected 
something  right  there,  because  the  ser- 
mon hadn't  been  good.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  hadn't  been  a  good  sermon 
since  the  reverend  ran  short  of  plate 
fastener.  But,  Wilbur  was  a  good  sport 
and  very  agreeable. 

"You  know,  I  think  he's  right.  Can't 
be  too  careful." 

"Oh.  come  now,"  Wilbur  smiled. 
"You  don't  think  that  there's  a  real 
devil  .  .  .  the  kind  with  real  horns  .  .  . 
and  a  pitchfork." 

"Maybe  not,  but  I  wouldn't  take  any 
chances." 

"You  know,  I'd  like  to  know  once  and 
for  all,  if  there  was  one.  I'd  give  almost 
anything  to  know." 

There  was  no  clap  of  thunder,  not 
even  a  minor  earthquake.  Everything 
went  on  as  before.  But  when  Wilbur 
got  home  from  the  game,  there  was  a 
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Whether  a 
major  repair  . . 


Campus  Shoe  Repair 


just  minoi 
stuff  .  .  . 

17211/2 
Sherman 


fffW 


BARBER  SHOP 
Now  in  the 
North  Shore  Hotel 

.  .  .  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to 
inspect  their  new  quarters.  Evanston's 
most  modern  barber  shop  ...  5  chair 
service.  Finest  type  of  barbering.  Stu- 
dents find  an  appointment  a  time  sav- 
ing convenience. 

Edward  Cremin,  Prop. 
CREenleaf  9009 


Everything  in  cameras 


and 

photographic 

supplies 


Poe's . .  ^ 

University  4500 


All  at  reasonable  prices 
at  Evanston's  most  com- 
j^plete  camera  store. 


amera 


Supplied 


622  Grove  St. 


Watck  l^an.  it! 


PURPLE    PARRDT    PARDDY 


Out  daoH.! 


Shirley  McCarthy  Tri  Delt 
and  Bill  Cuthbertson,  Phi 
Kappa  Psi,  relax  after  class- 
es at  Hill  Drug  Store  .  .  . 
headquarters  for  cosmetics 
and  all  pharmaceutical  sup- 
plies. 


HILL     DRUGS      601    Davis  St.  Gre.  0405 
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note  for  him.  A  very  ordinary  note, 
too.  It  didn't  say,  "You  have  a  meeting 
with  destiny  tonight,"  and  it  didn't  say, 
"Prepare  yourself."  No.  It  just  said, 
"I'll  di-op  around  to  see  you  tonight,  if 
you're  not  busy."  Wilbur  wasn't  busy. 
He  sent  his  wife  to  the  movies.  After 
she  was  gone,  he  let  his  cocker  spaniel 
play  with  the  chow  down  the  block. 
And  then,  he  waited.   Sure  enough,  the 


man  came  around.  It  was  funny,  though. 
He  didn't  come  just  as  the  clock  was 
striking  twelve.  He  didn't  arrive  out  of 
nowhere.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  exact- 
ly eight-seventeen  he  rang  the  doorbell. 
Wilbur  walked  to  the  door,  and  let  him 
in. 

When  Wilbur's  wife  returned  after 
the  second  feature,  she  called  the  min- 
ister.   Together   they  wept  and  hoped 


and  wondered  and  thought.  But  Wil- 
bur just  lay  there  smiling,  because  he 
knew.  He  didn't  even  have  a  peanut 
in  his  hand. 

THEATER    TICKETS 
for  Chicago  Productions 
RUSSELL  TICKET  SERVICE 

North  Shore  Hotel  Lobby 
Deposit  Required 


^COMPLETE  DINNERS    ^ 

Fried    Chicken   from   Curtiss    Farms 
CLOSED   SUNDAYS 

^y.      ^r^    HOWARD  URCS 

^^^Tf*W^t^f^F!^i^^ 

.  _  .  _  ^....u.^^        '*^f  PARKING 

r  7  7  5  HOWARD  across  ths  strsft 

All  Sports  Equipment 


L 


630  Davis 


Greenleaf  7200 


Virginia  Cleaners  —  Dyers 

1016  Central  St.,  Evanston,  III. 
4712  Oakton  St.,  Skokie,  III. 

University  4640  Skokie  3881 

We  Call  and  Deliver! 


$5.99 


So  free  and  easy  on  your  feet 
...  so  dependable  too  .  .  . 
that's  the  joy  of  wearing  this 
shoe!  Magnificently  crafted  in 
antique  brown,  red  or  black 
leather. 

806  Davis  St.,  Evanston 


Get  the  Huddle  Habit 

\^Tiether  for  breakfast  or  that  morning  cup  of  coffee 
.  .  .  lunch  or  afternoon  tea  .  .  .  dinner  or  late  evening: 
jiiiack — it's  always  the  Huddle — the  place  to  meet  your 
friends. 

Now  open  from  7  A.M.  until  12  midnight. 


The  Huddle 


— in  the  Orrinclon  Hotel 


Photo  by  Paul  Maltory 


?age    38 


F U RFLE    F A RROT 


-■ry//////, 


GOOD  FOOD     ~  •   . 
GOOD  MUSIC 
GOOD    FUN 


Of>C*r.  tkz  IjsUiA.  tvcru^i^" 


Frank     Hutchins    presents 

HENRI   CENDRON   & 
HIS  ORCHESTRA 

Skokie  Blvd.    (41)   at 
Cook  &  Lake  County  Line 

Phone  Clencoe  433 
Highland  Pk.  4283 


Sport  clothes  tailored  exclusively  for  you  .  .  . 

Art  Murakowski  and  Ken  Reich  have  found  that  for  the 
right  clothes,  it's  always  MacFarlands.  Art's  smooth  topcoat 
is  perfect  with  any  dress  or  sport  suit.  Ken's  jacket  and 
slacks  are  line  for  almost  any  occasion.  Come  on  down  and 
see  our  fine  selection  of  jackets,  suits,  topcoats,  accessories  at 

MacFarlands 

Home  of  Hart  Shaffner  and  Marx  Clothes 
1627  Orrinaton         -         Evanston         -         University  430S 


WAY  OUT  IN  FRONT  .  .  . 

^m 

in  good  food  and  fast  service. 

If  you're  in  a  hurry  for  lunch  .  .  .  and  also  like                   ^S 

^^j\j^ 

delicious   food,    you'd    better   come    down    to    the                  ^Bj 

^^jjB 

BIG  bwnk 

^^^ 

across  from  Willard 

1850  Sherman  Avenue                                      Gre.   3511 
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The  Parrot  Stand 


.AKE       YOUR       DEAD- 
LINES AND  everything  will 
iruii    smoothly,"    we    told 
■our  attentive  staff  during 
last  year's  New  Student 
Week  when  we  were  first 
embarking   upon   our   tour   of  duty   as 
editor. 

Since  then  we  many  times  have  had 
to  cry  "move  over  Betty  Jo"  in  despair, 
for  all  is  not  as  written  in  our  text- 
books, nor  as  taught  by  our  sheltered 
instructors,  nor  as  experienced  in  ovir 
cognac-di-inking  public  relations  past. 
In  fact,  sometimes  we've  decided  that 
all,  when  viewed  with  detached  per- 
spective, is  pretty  much  of  a  mess. 

Take  the  December  issue.  That  was 
a  lulu.  Everything  went  smoothly  ex- 
cept that  a  New  York  trucking  strike 
held  up  our  cover  pages  three  weeks 
past  the  deadline,  several  of  our  cus- 
tomer's advertising  managers  were  in 
Florida  and  wouldn't  be  able  to  okay 
vital  ad  copy,  Evans  went  to  thirteen 
beer  parties  in  thirteen  days  .  .  .  and 
who  can  blame  him,  if  he's  got  the  in- 
vitations? Oh  yes,  our  photographer 
resigned  so  many  times  we  forgot  to 
count,  someone  spilled  a  lemon  coke 
all  over  the  final  dummy  sheets  and  we 
went  into  our  final  exams  completely 
forgetting  to  take  our  carefully  pre- 
pared crib  notes.  Somehow  everything 
came  out  all  right. 

Take  last  issue.  Labor  trouble  slowed 
up  the  production  of  our  picture  sec- 
tion and  Old  Man  Winter  trouble  sep- 
arated us  fi-om  our  proofs  in  Milwau- 
kee. Several  of  our  editors  turned  up 
on  probation — they  had  apparently  for- 
gotten their  crib  notes,  too — and  Krause 
and  ourselves  spent  a  grey  Saturday 
morning  in  Scott  215  writing  filler.  Al- 
most forgot,  the  entire  staff  managed 
to  come  down  with  a  particular  home- 
binding  type  of  flu.  We  will  not  be 
more  specific. 

Things  aren't  calming  down,   either. 

If  all  goes  according  to  schedule,  we'll 

be   lugging   file   cabinets   and   battered 


typewriters  over  to  the  basement  of 
Harris  hall  as  fii-st  copies  of  this  issue 
are  carefully  and  personally  delivered 
to  each  of  our  subscribers.  It's  a  fine 
new  office  we're  getting,  we're  told, 
complete  with  side  entrance  approached 
by  a  genuine  mud  walk  and  framed  by 
well  clipped,  concealing  bushes.  We'U 
be  happy  here,  I'm  sure,  for  we'll  be 
under  the  same  roof  with  our  favorite 
co-publication,  the  Daily  Northwestern. 
Hurshul  Goldburg  has  obtained  our 
promise  that  he  may  wear  a  steel  vest 
and  a  catcher's  mask  when  passing  the 
Daily's  office,  and  Sayles  and  Siebert 
have  been  working  at  mounting  our 
own  Browning  automatic  rifle  during 
their  free  hours.  Our  moving  will  be 
completed  when  Christie  slogs  over 
with  her  matched  set  of  LaCross  nib- 
licks and  Jac  Cremin  files  her  stadium 
boots  in  our  top  drawer,  along  with  a 
slim  volume  of  verse  we've  been  secret- 
ly reading.  Bruce  Pine's  razor,  one  of 
Hursh's  old  pastrami  sandwiches  and  a 
pinochle  deck  left  over  from  last  year 
by  Bob  Williams.  As  soon  as  we're 
settled,  we'll  cut  the  wires  on  Graduate 
Manager  Ricker's  inter-office  communi- 
cations system  and  settle  down  to  filing 
rejected  copy  and  our  fingernails. 

LOOK  HERE,  BILL  BROWN 

Someone,  writing  in  a  local  campus 
publication,  implied  that  we  were  going 
to  chuck  our  traditional  parody  issue 
down  the  sewer.    Well,  he  was  wrong. 

Since  Christmas,  in  our  quiet,  effi- 
cient way.  we've  been  working  on  the 
parody  issue,  which  will  be  on  sale  next 
month.  We're  not  going  to  tell  you 
much  about  it,  except  that  it's  being 
done  with  the  blessings  of  the  pub- 
lishers, the  sweat  of  the  entire  staff, 
the  obnoxious  and  offensive  humor  of 
our  Messrs.  Evans  and  Goldburg,  the 
negatives  of  Paul  Mallory,  the  genius 
of  our  art  staff  and  our  own  little  blue 
pencil.  We  can't  mention  all  the  others 
involved  because  it  might  tip  our  hand. 
One  thing  which  can  be  guaranteed, 
however;  this  par- 
ody will  deal  with 
plenty  of  campus 
personalities,  stu- 
dent and  faculty, 
and  will  pull  no 
punches.   Scared? 

We'd  also  like  to 
thank  our  Miss 
Krause  for  her  spe- 
cial   delivery   letter 


from  Lake  Placid  which  helped  make 
all  this  possible.  We'd  thank  her  even 
more  if  she  had  not  have  been  so 
superior  about  her  toffish  holidays. 

EVERY  MAN  AN  EDITOR 

Boy  oh  boy.  are  we  careful  about 
what  we  print!  Sometimes,  when  we're 
feeling  unappreciated  and  persecuted, 
we're  almost  sorry  we  inaugurated  this 
policy  of  sparking  every  issue  of  the 
Parrot  with  one  or  two  informative 
articles  about  local  institutions.  'When 
feature  writers  Steindler.  Schwartz, 
Kreutz.  Jagoda  and  Forsythe  come  into 
the  office  to  confer  with  stay-at-home 
editors  Goldburg  and  ourself,  we  can 
hardly  meet  their  eyes.  '"Professor 
Beezlebub  wants  to  read  proof  on  this 
story  before  we  print  it.  .  .  .  Says  if 
it's  handled  wrong  it  might  not  look 
right  to  his  wife."  .  .  .  "The  public  re- 
lations chief  of  the  L.S.M.F.T.  has  to 
read  all  copy  on  his  organization  be- 
fore we  print  it,  or  else  he  won't  furnish 
pictures  to  illustrate  the  story."  .  .  . 
"We  can't  use  that  financial  statement 
in  the  lavatory  story,  because  the 
septic  tank  manager  says  it  might  give 
the  students  the  wrong  impression, 
since  they're  not  all  equipped  to  prop- 
erly analyse  figures."  .  .  .  "My  house- 
mother says  this  feature  on  the  Red- 
beard  religious  cult  might  offend  the 
Uni-uni  tribe's  assistant  medicine  man 
in  southwest  Liberia."  . . .  and  so  it  goes. 

If  you've  ever  taken  one  of  Dr.  How- 
ard's courses  in  logic  you'll  know  what 
we  mean  when  we  say  life  under  the 
green  eyeshade  is  strictly  fourth  pat- 
tern .  .  .  chaotic,  that  is. 

NEW  FEATURE 

In  hopes  that  we're  helping  the  Par- 
rot   to    become    all    of    Northwestern's 
magazine   of   collegiate   life,   we're   in- 
cluding contributions  in  this  issue  writ- 
ten   by    students    on    our     downtown 
campus.  If  these  efforts  are  as  well  re- 
ceived as  we  think  they  will  be,  we're 
going  to  enlarge  the  magazine  to   ac- 
commodate    more 
material    by    and 
about      Northwest- 
ern's   twelve   thou- 
sand Chicago  cam- 
pus students.  Let  us 
know  how  you  like 
it.  please. 
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1.  Friday  evening  we  headed  West 
.  .  .  lor  dinner  at  the  FIRESIDE, 
7200  N.  Lincoln,  in  Lincolnwood. 
Ciloria  Strang,  Alpha  Gam,  and 
Herb  Selander,  Lamina  Chi,  were 
already  there  enjoying  one  of  those 
lanioiis  southern  tried  thickens.  We 
like  the  FIRESIDE  because  it  has 
so  much  atmosphere. 

Our  suggestion:  Scallnlis  deep  jncd, 
aiitl  tola  ilaiu. 


S.Saturday  evening  we  doubled 
\vith  Phil  Hammond,  .\0  Pi,  and 
Dick  Hardy,  Sigma  Chi.  We  started 
out  with  a  wonderful  dinner  at  the 
STEAK  HOUSE  ...  744  N.  Rush 
St.  They  liked  the  Chateaubriand 
(just  right  for  pinned  couples) ,  a 
meal  for  two  of  the  finest  beef  ten- 
derloin, but  we  liked  the  Boss's 
special   .   .   .   which  was 

Our  suggestion:   Chicken  Puffs  and 
Muscatel. 


2.  After  the  movies,  we  decided 
we  wanted  something  really  super 
...  so  to  the  TOWN  HOUSE-Ggas 
N.  Sheridan.  There  we  joined  Lor- 
retta  Wassmann,  Chi  O,  and  Ray 
^Villemain,  DU.  The  TOWN 
HOUSE  is  perfect  .  .  .  whether  din- 
ner on  yoiu-  ^^•ay  to  the  loop,  or  an 
evening  snack  later  on,  to  round 
out   a   terrific  date. 

Our  suggestion:  Hot  cream  chicken 
sandwiclies  and  French  Fries. 


4.  Then  we  decided  to  go  night- 
clubl)ing  ...  so  next  to  TONY'S  909 
CLUB  (909  Rush  St.)  .  We  danced 
for  a  Avhile  and  then  went  down 
stairs  to  the  RUSTIC  CELLER 
where  Ray  Dixon,  "The  man  with 
1000  songs"  was  playing  the  organ— 
and  every  one  else  was  singing.  One 
off-key  voice  led  us  to  Dave  Petten- 
gill.  Beta,  and  date,  Jane  Gardiner, 
Alpha  Phi. 

Our  suggestion:  ]]'iue,  song,  and 
dance.  .  .  . 


6.  We  couldn't  make  it  to  the  con- 
cert Sunday  .  .  .  but  ^ve  did  go  to 
GIBBY'S,  19a  No.  Clark  .  .  .  the 
place  where  the  "celbrities  meet  to 
eat."  We  didn't  meet  any  celebrities 
except  Frank  Sayles,  Phi  Mu,  Dick 
Siebert,  D.  U.,  and  John  Winter, 
Alpha  Delt,  too  busy  enjoying  tlie 
food  to  worry  about  dates.  Our 
dinner  was  perfect  ...  a  wonderful 
way  to  end  the  weekend. 

Our  suggestion:  Florida  Lobster, 
Tossed  green  salad,  and  Sauterne 
Wine. 


5.  For  a  late  evening  snack  before 
that  mad  rush  for  the  2:00  deadline, 
we  went  to  the  SINGAPORE  RES- 
TAUR. VNT,  1011  Rush  St.  Evident- 
ly some  Sigma  Nu's  had  beat  us 
there  because  they  left  their  marks 
on  our  menus.  With  the  smooth 
South  Sea  atmosphere  and  all  the 
wonderful  food,  it  was  rather  difli- 
cult  to  decide.  .  .  . 

Oiu-  suggestion:  Singapore  Tid  Bit 
and  So?7ff  O'  the  Isle  to  drink. 
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